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THE OSMER AEROLITE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
IN SIx CHAPTERS.—Cuapr. I. 


A Change of Orbit. 





“Give up the study of the law!” cried George | 
Hamel. “What do you mean ?” ; 
“T mean,” said Tom Kessler, “that as the term 
has not commenced, in taking into account all the 
circumstances involved, I have concluded not to 
enter the law school, but to go into some other 
business. The fact is, George, my family at home 

are good people, and”—— 

“Certainly; I know it,” interrupted George. 
“That is, if the experience of a lifetime goes for 
anything. Let me see: I’ve known them, off and 
on, since I was about eight years old, when you 
and I first went to school together. They are 
good people, and if they ever want a recommen- 
dation, I’m willing to give it. Yes, Iam. But 
how is their being good going to prevent you from 
entering the law school? Are you afraid you'll 
disgrace them ?” 

“I was going on to say,” said Tom, without 
paying any attention to his friend’s bantering, 
“that my coming to town to study law was my 
own idea, and the goodness of my family was 
shown in their all agreeing to it, although I am 
sure they thought it would be better if I would go 
into some business that would pay sooner than the 
law.” 

“Sensible people,” said George. 
my recommendation stronger.” 

“The fact is,” continued Tom, “that when they 
concluded to make a Chief-Justice of the United 
States out of me, by allowing me to become a 
lawyer, they undertook a contract that was too 
heavy forthem. They really can’t afford it. My sis- 
ter Julia was coming here to school this winter, and 
I’ve just had a letter from father saying that the 
plan has been changed, and that she will try to 
get along at home for another year. She has got 
beyond the schools in our village”—— 

“From my experience of them,” remarked 
George, “I should say it isn’t a very hard under- 
taking to do that.” 

“Now I think it will be pure selfishness in me 
to be here studying law, in which I may never 
succeed after all, while Julia has to give up all 
hope of an education, for it will be as hard 
to send her to school next winter as it is this. So 
I’ve made up my mind to throw the law to the 
winds, at present at any rate, and get something 
to do by which 1 can support myself. Then the 
money which would have paid my tuition and 
board here will pay Julia’s.” 

George arose from his chair and took off his 
hat, which had been on the back of his head. 

“Excuse me,” he said, humbly, “for remaining 
covered in the presence of so much virtue. I 
didn’t suspect its existence.” 

The answer to this was a sofa-pillow, which 
struck him fairly on the side of the head. 

“All right!” he cried, springing to the side of 
the bed. “If you're in for a fight, I’m ready. But 
mind you, no boots; pillows, cushions, unmount- 
ed photographs and sponges are within the arti- 
cles of war. Come on!” 

“No,” said Tom, laughing. “I don’t want a 
tussle, but I’m not going to have you making fun 
of me.” 

“All right!” said George. “Take back your 
cushion, and go on with your confession.” 

“There isn’t any confession about it,” said Tom, 
“and I haven’t anything more to say, except that 
I have applied for a situation.” 

“What is it?” asked George, quickly. 

“Excuse me, young man. I’m not prepared to 
be cross-examined now. All I can say is, that I 
have answered an advertisement. If I get the 
position, I will tell you about it. If T do not, it 
won’t matter whether you know or not.” 

“Thomas,” said George, looking at him grave- 
ly, yet with his usual roguish twinkle in the eye, 
“in this you err. When you consider that I am 
between three and four months older than you 
are; that for almost a year I’ve been in a business 
house in this city, and therefore understand the 
snares and traps that are set for ignorant young 
men like you; that when I heard you were com- 
ing to town, I generously invited you to become 


“T will make 


half room-rent; when you think of all this, I say, 





“That is true,” replied Kinnock; “but if his 


you should not hesitate to repose confidence in | son has his qualities, he isn’t the man we want. 


such friendship.” 


In fact, I doubt if the young fellow would take 


“I don’t hesitate,” said Tom. “TI stop short and | the situation if he knew what itis. If he is his 


square.” 
“Very well, then, 
own way. 


” 


| father’s son, he couldn’t stand the smell of the 
said George; “have your | guano that he’d have to ship. What we need is | 
If you find yourself apprenticed for | not only an honest and well-educated man, but | 


five years toa lottery ticket-seller, I won’t bear | we want one who is willing to attend to our busi- 


you any grudge, and will promise to break the | ness down there thoroughly, no matter how rough 


: | 
news as gently as possible to your parents. 


you going out this evening ?” 
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“No,” said Tom. “1 shall write home.” 
“Good boy,” said George. ‘Good-night!” 
The advertisement that Tom Kessler had an- 
swered ran thus: 


WANTED.—A young man of good education, 
who understands the Spanish language, to act as 
assistant in a comme agg agency in a healthy loca- 
tion in South America. —— and a fair salary 


will be paid. Address, Pt Box 4368. 

Tom felt himself competent to take such a 
position. His father had been a merchant in the 
city, but had retired years before to a home in 
a small country village. He had given Toma 
good education, and had himself taught him 
French and Spanish. 

The more Tom thought of the position offered 
in the advertisement, the more attractive it ap- 
peared. His living would cost him nothing; he 
would save nearly all his salary, and in a year or 
two if he wished to study law, he would have 
money enough to pay the cost. 

In his letter to his father, telling him of the 
change he had concluded to make, and asking that 
the money that was to be used for him might be 
spent in sending his sister to school in the city, 
Tom said very little about the situation for which 
he had applied. 

“If you do not approve of my change of pur- 
pose,” he wrote, “of course that is the end of it, 
but I feel quite sure that you really think it best 
for me to go into some sort of business at which I 
can make money immediately.” 

On the next morning, Messrs. Kinnock and 
Malter, merchants engaged in the South American 
trade, found in their mail Tom’s letter. Opening 
it, Mr. Malter said to his partner, ‘‘Why, here is 
an application from the son of old Tom Kessler! 
It’s very well written, and is more promising than 
any application I have yet received.” 

“Promising!” said Mr. Kinnock. “TI don’t know 
about that. Kessler is a good fellow in society, 
and a scholar, but he certainly was a poor busi- 
ness man. If he had not retired when he did, he 


would have utterly failed.” 
“But he was an honorable man and a thorough 





my room-mate, that I might not have to pay but 





gentleman,” said Mr. Malter. 


Are | and disagreeable it may be.” 






“Suppose you “write young Kessler,” said Mr. 














Malter, “and put the matter before him plainly ? 
Then we shall be able to judge at least as to his 
willingness to do such work. 
us ?” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Kinnock. 
him.” 

That afternoon Mr. Kinnock wrote to Tom. It 
was late, and when the letter was finished, it was 
time to close the store. 

“Has our mail gone out ?” he inquired of George 
Hamel, who was one of his younger clerks. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said George, ‘but I have letters here 
that I am going to post, as I pass the office. I can 
mail that for you, sir.” 

The letters which George had taken to mail were 
in the outer breast pocket of his coat. This coat 
was a brown sack, which had done him good ser- 
vice for along time. Its age was beginning to tell 
upon it, and a gradual separation had been taking 
place between the inner edge of the outside breast 
pocket and the lining. 

For this reason Mr. Kinnock’s letter did not go 
into the pocket at all, but slipped through the 
opening thus made, and settled down comfortably 
into the lowest part of the skirt of the coat. 


“T’ll write to 





When George reached the post-office he took the 
letters which were in his pocket, and mailed them. 
|The letter to Tom, of course, remained in its 
| hiding-place. 


Why not ask him | 
to come around, and talk the matter over with | 


Th hat evening, as George took off his coat, a but- 
ton flew upon the floor. Holding the coat in his 
hand, he gazed thoughtfully at the dangling threads 
the button had left. “There was a time, old friend,” 
he said, “when I would have sewed that button on, 
but I don’t think I'll do it now. I can’t conceal 
the fact that you are getting shabby, and that 
your term of usefulness is over. Henceforth you 


| shall retire upon a pension—or a peg, which, per- 
| haps, will suit you better.” 


And, so saying, he 
hung up the coat in his wardrobe. 

Several days passed. An answer to Tom’s letter 
came from his father, in which he stated that, al- 
though he would be glad to see his son a rising 
member at the bar, he could not but feel that if, 
for a year or two, he could fill a good business po- 
sition, it would be wise to do so. Tom was young 
yet, and there was time enough for the law. 

In the meantime Tom had not received siny an- 
swer to his application for the situation offered in 
the advertisement. He was extremely sorry to 
have his South American dreams fade away, and 
he was also sorry that he had said anything about 
his proposed change of plan until he knew some- 
thing more positive. 

He had had a letter from his sister Julia, in 
which, while she urged him not to make any sac- 
rifices on her account, she could not avoid giving 
him some glimpses of the delight with which, if 
he had fully determined to change his plans, she 
would pursue her studies in the city. All the fam- 
ily joined with her, she said, in extolling his noble 
and generous conduct, 

George Hamel, too, in his off-hand and friend- 
ly way, took frequent occasion to praise Tom’s 
change of purpose; but began to remark that it 
was about time for him to declare with what sec- 
ond-hand toy-shop he was negotiating. 

Messrs. Kinnock and Malter were surprised that 
they did not get an answer to the letter which had 

been written to Tom. “I did think the fellow 

would, at least, call upon us,” said Kinnock, 

“but what I said of the duties of the situation 

must have caused such disgust in his delicate 

mind that he couldn’t even notice my letter. 

It’s the old Kessler blood, and there’s no use in 

expecting any practical good from it.” 

“T own I am disappointed,” said Mr. Malter. 
“There are good qualities in Kessler, and if his 
son has them with good practical common-sense 
besides, I believe he would be the man we need, 
but I am afraid he feels above the position.” 

Tom felt that he had taken an irrevocable 
step, and must now go ahead. He read all the 
advertisements headed “Wanted” in the morn- 
ing papers, and spent the days in calling upon 
the persons who had advertised, or else in mak- 
ing application by letter for the situations of- 
fered. But no opening appeared. 

One day a friend gave him a letter to the office 
editor of a daily newspaper, and he called at 
once upon that gentleman, and stated his case. 

“What you say,” said the editor, *‘in regard 
to your education fitting you for a journalist, 
may or may not be correct. A writer for the 
press should be an educated person, but every 

}educated person cannot write acceptably for a 
| newspaper. All you can do is to try to find out 
whether you are the kind of an educated person to 

whom nature has given the qualities of a journal- 
ist, and I am willing to give you the opportunity. 
How would you like to undertake a little report- 
ing?” : 

“Like it! Ishould be glad to do anything!” 
exclaimed Tom. 

“Well, then, I will put a piece of work into 
your hands, that I was just wishing for some one 
I could assign it to; for our regular reporters 
are just now employed on more important busi- 
ness. If you fail in this, the paper will not lose 
much, but if you succeed, it will, I am sure, be for 
your advantage. 

“T have received a statement, by private letter, 
that a large aerolite, remarkable for its size, has 
recently fallen in the western part of this Stave. 
The place where it lies is at a distance from rail- 
roads and telegraphs. What I wish is a full and 
accurate account of its appearance in the sky be- 
fore it fell, and also a description of its size and 
| character presented in as attractive a way as pos- 
| sible. Such a remarkable event interests every- 
| body, and, if you know how, you can make an 
| interesting article that we can use before the other 
| papers note that the meteor has fallen. The re- 

port I have received may not be true, but that is 
my risk, not yours. Your expenses will be paid, 


| 
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anda salary also for the time you may spend in the 
work. Should there be nothing to write about, 
or should you not succeed in making a good report 
of what has occurred, you will at least have found 
a few days’ occupation.” 

This offer Tom was glad to accept. It was an 
opportunity, and that was what he wanted. The 
necessary arrangements were quickly made, and 
he was to start that afternoon. 

When George Hamel came home to luncheon, 
he found Tom engaged in packing a valise. In 
answer to his questions, ‘Tom briefly told him that | 
he was going on a reporting expedition for a daily | 
paper, but added that he could not tell him what 
he was going to report, as the editor had requested | 
him not to mention the matter to any one in the 
city. 

“All right,” cried George, “‘my blessing go with 
you. I was dreadfully afraid that, spurning the 
counsels of my age and experience, you would be- 
come a five-cent counter-jumper, or something 
like it. But reporting for a newspaper is very 
good business—provided you know how to do it!” 

“The editor told me,” said ‘Tom, “that I had 
better wear my old clothes, for I might have some 
rough work, but the trouble is, I haven’t any.” 

“IT can accommodate you,” said George, going 
to the wardrobe. ‘“Tlere is a coat old enough, at 
least, for your purposes. I shall not wear it again.” 

“Thanks,” said ‘Tom. “I'll make its last days 
useful.” 

When George had returned to the office, Tom 
found he had an hour before it was necessary for 
him to start for the cars. Taking up the coat to 
look at it, he noticed that the top button was miss- 
ing. 

“I'll sew one on,” he thought. “I might as well 
make the old thing as decent as possible.” 

Ile selected a button from a little box of sewing 
materials with which his sister had furnished him ; 
and while sewing this on, he noticed the gap at the 


top of the outside pocket. He thereupon sewed 





| extravagance was in the way of generosity to 
others. He had an almost morbid—if anything 
in so healthy a character could be called morbid— 
reluctance to enjoy any luxuries that others could 
not afford. It wounded him to feel himself better 
off than his neighbors. He wore shabby clothes, 
and bought cheap things at second-class shops, 
and travelled in third-class railway carriages, be- 
cause he had always this feeling of mental pro- 
test against any superior good fortune for himself. 

He loved children above all, and it was his de- 
light to study ways to make them happy: flower- 
shows, children’s treats, excursions; anything 
that could give them pleasure delighted him. “If 
I die before you,” he once said to a friend, “I 
wish you would do a kindness to some child once 
a year for my sake.” 

In the spring of 1878 his uncle, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, died, bequeathing him a very large for- 
tune. 

In the early summer of 1879, while intellectually 
he was at his very best, his bodily health began to 
decline. He resolved upon a journey to America, 
and sailed from Liverpool on the tenth of July. 

Early in August he went to Newport, and had 
only been there a day or two when he was attacked 
by rheumatism, which speedily developed into 
rheumatic fever and ended his life. The best 
physicians ministered to him, but in vain. Hith- 
erto he had been so much a/eve that he had in- | 
tensely dreaded death. But in these last days all ' 
that dread was taken away. 





—+or-—____—_- | 
TRUTH. 


Truth is truth wherever found, 
Her realm is universal ground, 


—_—_ +r ---—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


A CRAYFISH PARTY. 


When Miss Jane Almiry Simpson opened her 








that up, not very neatly, you may be sure,—but 


with good strong stitches. 
' 


Half an hour later he was speeding away on a 
train towards the spot where the aerolite had fall- 
en. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


A NOBLE LIFE. 


Not long ago a remarkable book came into my 
hands, the “lssays and Letters” of Leonard A. 
Montefiore, accompanied by a brief biography of 
the writer of them, of which, although it was 
printed for private circulation only, the world 
ought to know something. 





Leonard Montefiore, a nephew of Baron Roths- 
child, was born on the 4th of May, 1853, and died 
on the 6th of September, 1879, having lived twen- 
ty-six happy years, full of love and good-will and 
work for God and man. 


Ile was born and brought up a Jew in creed, 
but in character he was the most Christian of 
Christians. The thing most notable in = him 
was his intense sense of human brotherhood—a 
sense so strong and vital that it influenced his 
whole career. 

His was a most loving and happy boyhood. He 


desk, after rapping it with a ruler to call her | 
school to order, she saw a note, not over clean, 
directed to her. She opened it and read; 

“DERE TECHER,—Sam Groves and Milly Ander. | 
son they says as how there’s a heap of crofish in Cy- | 
pris Bayu. dere techer, please let school out at twelv, | 
so we kin cotch sum, and you cum long too, and we'll | 
give you the biggest crofish, so you kin make a big 
gumbo ternight. Yr lovin’ scolar, | 

“JAKE HINSON.” 

Now Miss Jane Almiry’s great weakness was 
crayfish gumbo, and well did sharp little Jake 
know it. She was a colored woman, of light com- | 
plexion, on the shady side of thirty. When the 
colored school at Ashville applied for a teacher, | 
she presented: herself. She could only read and | 
write after a fashion, but the little Ashvillians 
hardly knew their letters, so she was pronounced 
quite competent for the situation. Her manners 
were dignified and her speech carefully chosen, 
though in the dialect of her people. 








“It’s jest as good as gwine to school to hab my 
Susan Marier ’sociate wid sech a ladyfied teacher 
as Miss Jane Almiry,” said one enthusiastic pa- 
tron. 

Miss Simpson read Jake’s note, and paused in 
thought. Jake had come from another town, and 
was much further advanced than the Ashville chil- 
dren. In fact, to tell the truth, his learning was 
on a par with Miss Jane Almiry’s own, but she 





grew up inthe midst of wealth and luxury, which 
failed, however, to impart to him any marked taint 
of worldliness. 
special enthusiasm of affection, but he loved all 
the world better than most people love their fami- 
lies. 

At seventeen he entered 


University College 


(London University), and continued to attend lec- | 


tures there for two years, but these two years were 
of litthe moment in the history of his mental 
growth as compared with the four years he after- 
wards spent at Baliol College, Oxford, which he 
entered in the January of 1873, when he was a 
little more than nineteen. For him Oxford life 
was, from first to last, almost pure enjoyment. 
Says his biographer; 

“It is hard to imagine a place other than a wil- 
derness where he would not have been happy.” 
Only let him find peop/e enough and he was con- 
tent. He never indulged in the complaint of the 
dulness of his fellow-creatures, which is so fre- 


quent with clever people. Human nature inter- 


ested him too much for that; and indeed, people | 


seldom were dull with Aim, for he had the rare 
gift of bringing out the best in all the people with 
whom he talked. Yet he was the most unusual 
of Oxford men. 

All through his Oxford residence, after the end 
of his first year, he was a weekly visitor at the 
Work-house, whither he used to go to tell the poor 
old men stories and amuse them. 

Another of his kind deeds was the instruction 
of aclass of pupil-teachers in English literature. 
tle worked hard with them for about a vear, an 
won all their hearts. 
wine-parties, but it was his delight to gather a few 
choice spirits around him for afternoon tea. How 


He loved his own family with a | 


He shunned the university | 


had a faint idea that all his words were not well- 
spelled, and pondered a long time over “scolar.” 
No dictionary was at hand to resolve her doubts, 
but “techer” she knew was wrong. 

“Jake Simpson, come here!” she said, sternly. 
“When you writes me a note, to make a requist, 
you should have too much rispect fur me to spell 
bad. Take your note and make the nicessary cur- 
rection, and I'll conseder your pittition.” 

When Jake had gone to his seat with the note, 
| racking his troubled little brain to remember if a 
| letter was to be added or taken away from “tech- 
ler,” Miss Jane Almiry fell into a reverie. She 
| remembered days long before when, with bare feet 


|and one scanty garment, she had paddled in the 


sand at Clear Creek, and caught crayfish in the 
| shallow pools. 


She had risen in the world since 
| then, and occupied what she considered a ‘posi- 
| of great ‘sponsibility,” but wasn’t she hap- 
pier without any “sponsibility” ? 

To-day Miss Jane Almiry’s soul was troubled 
| within her, and yearned for crayfish gumbo. She 
felt she ought not to break up school on such a 
pretence, but how delightful to go out crayfishing, 
}and see the big claws hauled out of the water! 
| She might take a hand, too, without any infringe- 
ment of the dignity of her position. She would 
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own eyes, pitchin’ your spit-balls at dat gal’s 
head. What you keep your mouf open fur, you 
gump? Sot right down dar, Jim Black, and larn | 
dis whole line ob spellin’. It’s got to be done, ef | 
it takes you all night, and I has to keep you 
locked up here till mornin’.” 

“She aint gwine to let us go,” was whispered 
through the classes. 

Perhaps she heard the whisper, or thought it 
time to regain her dignity, which had been ruffled 
by the shaking and boxing she had administered 
to Jim Black. She drew up her figure, threw back 
her head, and surveyed her pupils. 

“Jake, is you prepared to spell techer corrict 
dis time ?” 

“Teechere!” cried out Jake, triumphantly. He 
was sure he was right, though he didn’t know 
where to look in the spelling-book for the word. 

“H’m,” coughed Miss Jane Almiry Simpson. 
She actually did know how to spell teacher, and 
this was a wide departure. 

“You has put too many letters in, Jake, but 
you’ve got it pretty nigh right. Just put an ‘a’ 
where you’ve got two ‘e’s’, and drop the last one.” 

Thus prompted, Jake mastered “teacher,” and 
looked around at the scholars with a beaming 
smile, feeling that his scholarship had won them 
the petition. 

“Now, children, if you reads corrict, I'll let you 
off from your spellin’ and ’rithmetic, and we’ll go 
to the bayou. We’ll all go but Jim Black, fur 
he’s such a dunce-head he’ll not learn that spellin’ 
*fore we go. Ill lock him up, and when we come 
back, Ill hear him.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” howled the culprit, falling flat 
on the floor, and banging his head against the 
rough planks as if to give emphasis to his plead- 
ing. “Don’t lef me ’lone, teacher. Dar’s a big 
ghostess in de woods yonder, and he’s on a big 
black hoss, with fire-eyes. Tom Brooks seed it 
wid he owneyes. Oh! Oh! I'll die ef you lef me 
and de ghostess will tote me ’way. I has fits 
when I’s scared, too. I won’t stay! I'll climb 
out de winder, and I'll run away, and tell mud- 
der.” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried Miss Jane Almiry, 
desperately. “If you don’t hush, I'll whip you!” 

The desperate boy caught at the hope contained 
in those words. 

“Whip me, teacher!” he cried, clasping his 
hands. ‘Whip me good, and I won’t holler. E 
you whips me, you won’t lock me up, too.” 

“Whip him, please, ma’am!” cried the school, 
in chorus. “He don’t mind whippin’, and it’s all 
true ’bout de ghostess. Dar’s awfnl tings in dat 
dar swamp-woods.” 

Miss Jane Almiry graciously relented, and sub- 
stituted a severe whipping for the proposed lock- 
ing-up. She was a fearful coward herself, who 
believed in ghosts and spells, and was grossly 
superstitious. 

When noon came, the children ate a light lunch 
which they had brought in anticipation of the 
cray fishing, and the party set forth, Jim Black the 
most joyous of the crowd. 

The bayou was soon reached, and Miss Jane 
Alniry soon became absorbed in the sport in which 
her soul delighted. 

The crayfish were really large and abundant, 
and every time she pulled out a mossy-backed, 
big clawed fellow she would fairly shout with ec- 
stasy. Baskets and bags were fast filling, and the 
teacher, thinking that the gumbo was a sure thing, 
began to ponder over the important question if she 
should boil rice, or hominy, to eat with it. 

Suddenly her meditations were brought to a 
close by Nick Lewis, one of her scholars, who ran 
up to her breathlessly, followed by an excited 
crowd. 

“O teacher! teacher!” he cried. “I seed a man 
lookin’ at us from dem bushes. He’s done gone, 
but I seed him, lookin’, and puttin’ down some- 
thin’ on a piece ob paper. You reckon he’s con- 
jurin’ us?” 

“Was he a black man, Nick ?” she asked, in a 
trembling voice, turning several shades paler. 

“No; he war a dark white man. A awful- 
lookin’ man with har all ober his face. He look 
like he sleep in de woods, fur de pine straw wos 
stickin’ in his head and on his coat. I reckon he’s 
a crazy man.” 

A crazy man to the terrified woman was even 
worse than a conjurer. But she tried to appear 
cool and calm. 

“Tt’s gettin’ late, and we must be goin’, chil- 
dren,” she said, tremulously. ‘Come, make haste.” 

“Here’s your big cra’fish, ma’am,” said one of 


~ 





| certainly not allow her scholars to go without her, 
for was she not responsible for them until five 
o'clock in the afternoon? Jake's 

| won, although he did not know it, and she made 

up her mind that “techer,” ill-spelt or well-spelt, 

| should not deprive her of her gumbo. She said 
nothing, however, till the classes had stumbled, or 
staggered, through their lessons, and the daily 

| punishments had been inflicted. 

| She was a strict disciplinarian if nothing else, 


petition was | 


the boys. ‘We’ve picked out de whoppers fur 
you, and now we’se gwine to put ’em in your bas- 
ket. There now, won't you hab a good gumbo ?” 


“Yes, yes,” she answered, nervously catching up 
her basket, “‘let’s make haste. It'll be dark ’fore 
we get out this woods.” 

She hurried on, casting terrified glances to right 


| 


JULY 23, 1885. 


The crayfish took violent hold of her ears, her 
nose. In her agony she rolled on the ground, 
uttering spasmodic cries, partly from pain and 
partly from terror., 

‘The man strode up to her. 

‘Are you idiots,” he cried sharply, “or crazy, to 
be running and screeching as if a panther was 
after you? You've spoiled my picture, just as I 
was painting in the children. What are you roll- 
ing in the dirt for? Get up, and stop, woman! 
Why, what on earth,”—as his eyes fell on the 
clinging crayfish. 

“Get ’em off! get ’em off!” cried poor Miss 
Simpson; “pull off de claws, ’fore dey kills me. 
Quick, quick !” 

But “quick” was easier said than done. The 
claws were large and strong, and had a tenacious 
hold, and though the artist did his best, between 
his fits of laughter, it was some time before the 
poor woman was released from her tormentors. 
Even then, her broad face was bleeding and 
scarred, and she turned wrathfully upon the art- 
ist. 

“You has acted, sir, in a very ongentlemanly 
manner, scaring my scholars, and puttin’ ’em ina 
picture without my permission. I'll report you, 
sir, to the board. I’m their teacher, sir, and ’m 
*sponsible for ’em, and if they’ve broke their necks, 
or been scared into a fit, you’ll pay for it. And 
you laughed at me, sir, in a very ongentlemanly 
manner.” 

He made her a bow, still laughing. 

“Excuse me, madam; I was laughing at the 
crayfish. They knew you intended feasting on 
them to-night, so they took a sly nip at you. Tit 
for tat, you know.” 

She made him no answer, but taking up her 
basket, walked away, as fast as her feet would 
take her. A short distance from the settlement, 
she met a party of colored men armed with guns 
and pistols, spades and hoes, and any weapon 
which happened to be convenient. 

“Bless my soul, if here aint Miss Jane Almiry 
alive!” cried the leader. “De children dey runned 
in, and said as how a crazy man had got you. 
And now I come to look at you, your face és all 
bleedin’ and scratched. Did he ’tack you, marm ? 
You looks powerful hurted.” 

“No,” she said, resuming her dignity. “It was 
a painter, but I told him I didn’t approve of put- 
tin’ the children in a picture, unbeknown to their 
parents. They were scared badly, and I was run- 
ning after them, when I slipped and hurt my face. 
It's awful for children to be so scary !” 

The children’s story was of a somewhat differ- 
ent color, but the parents of the children fully ap- 
proved of Miss Jane Aliniry’s wisdom in not let- 
ting “‘no artist put their chillens into no picture 
unbeknown to them.” 

Miss Jane’s efforts in teaching resulted in pro- 
ducing a demand for a more competent successor, 
to whom cray-fishing did not present such strong 
attractions. 
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A Glimpse of Indian Character, 


By E. W. Thomson. 


Two years ago last autumn, when the end of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway track was about half-way 
between Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains, a 
party of excursionists with whom was the present 
writer, went out “to the front,” for the purpose of 
seeing the country and joining in the general enthu- 
siasm which attended each fresh opening of a section 
of the new line. At Bones Creek our train halted 
for some hours, pending the completion of arrange- 
ments for sending us safely past construction trains 
to the track’s end, which was then being laid west- 
ward at the rate of five miles per day. 

Glad of a chance to stretch their legs, the excur- 
sionists tumbled out of the cars like so many school- 
children. Round about us was a rolling brown 
prairie, gay here and there with wild sunflowers. 
The thick, nutritious, half-cured autumn grass whence 
they sprung concealed, as we soon discovered, innu- 
merable skulls and skeletons of animals; these and 
similar evidences throughout the whole long valley of 
the creek, showing that this district was formerly a 
famous grazing ground. It lies just on the southern 
boundary of the old Cree country, and was, not many 
years ago, a debatable ground between Crees, Bloods 
and Blackfeet. 

Half a mile farther down the creek stood a small 
collection of dingy tepees, the squalid inhabitants of 
which soon made their way to the delayed train. 
Each long-haired and filthy “buck” carried, half- 
wrapped in his blanket and resting on one of his 
crossed arms, a short Winchester carbine, embrowned 
as to the barrel. Several wretched squaws, with 
stolid pappooses strapped at their backs, slunk about, 
picking up furtively such scraps of food as our pas 
sengers had begun to throw around, A dozen noise- 
less, woe-begone boys with bows and arrows com- 
pleted the aboriginal party. Not a soul of them 








and left, when a stentorian voice was beard at her 
back. 
“Stop, stop, halloo,” and plunging through the 


he contrived to study so much, to do so much for | and the children said she had eyes in the back of | bushes came a man, his hat off, and his hair 


others, 


and to entertain so many people, was a | 


her head. How else was it she saw Jim Black 


| : : s 
streaming behind him. 


standing wonder to all his friends. There was only | chew up a wad of paper, and throw it right in| one look, saw the eyes of Nick’s madman, and 


one class of men whom he really disliked, and 
those were the fine gentlemen who prided them- 
selves on the perfection of their dress and the 
lordliness of their demeanor. 
it hard to be even civil. 
old men in the Work-house. 


To them he found | 


Dinah Elder’s face, when they were standing be- 
| hind her ? 

| “You Jim Black!” she shouted. 
up here, you limb ob Satan!” 


“Come right 
When Miss Simp- 


He liked much better his , son was excited or angry, her borrowed words fell | 


| from her speech like useless ornaments, leaving 


Montefiore lived very simply, always ata rate | only her native racy vernacular. 


much below what he could atford, and his sole | 


“Come up here, I tell you. 1 seed you wid my 





then uttered one loud, long shriek, and began to 
run. The children, echoing the scream, flew like 
the winds, never even looking back, but feeling 
sure the crazy man was chasing their teacher. 
Poor Miss Simpson was fat, and could not run 
far. Her foot tripped, at last, and she fell flat on 
; the ground, and hid her face iu the basket of cray- 
| fish, to which even in her terror she had held on. 


Miss Almiry Jane gave | 


begged. All took thanklessly anything offered. But 
| for their occasional exchange of plaintive, low, unin- 
flected short sentences, their curious look as of sub- 
dued dumb animals might have suggested that they 
| were not entirely human. 
About no one of them was there any trace of 
| jauntiness, merriment, vanity, or grace. They stared 
| with an unflinching dull gravity that was almost op- 
pressive, and were altogether very disreputable and 
| piteous savages. 
The man (there is always one or more on all such 
| excursions) who delights in the shooting at coppers, 
soon had the “ten for more] little Indians” engaged in 
this way. Five times out of six the archers missed, 
| at half-a-dozen yards’ distance. When a hit was 
made, the excursionists admiringly responded to the 
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eestasies of Jones (as we will call him),who had! Here the Horse had crouched low and crept for- | ure. They were supposed to be of his own tribe of | ar lucky riddance, by a process equally quick and 


proposed the exhibition. The young savages almost 
indicated enjoyment, and could sometimes be sus- 
pected of chaffing each other over the game. 

At a little distance the draggled braves collected, 
looking on sidewise, with a queer air of fearing to 
compromise their dirty dignity by showing more ac- 
tive interest. To them soon went Jones with impor- 
tunate invitations that they, too, should shoot at 
coins with the bow. After some parley several 
shamefacedly consented, with an air as of those who 
should say, “‘We comply to end the unintentionally 


| 
| 


insulting requests of these ill-bred but probably well- | 


meaning people.”’ 
rejoined the group. 
ance of their elders with something the expression 
that a white boy might wear whose dignified father 
and friends had consented to stand on their heads. 

Meanwhile my attention had been attracted by two 
Indians who kept at some little distance away, as if 
in studious avoidance of the whites. 

“That's the chief,” said Colquhoun to me. 

“Which?” 

“The tall one, old Snorting Horse. 
‘rustler’ in his day. | 
Colquhoun is an old Nor’-Wester, a peripatetic 
trader of the plains, one of the adventurers who long 
asserted the right to make a precarious living in the | 
British territories, despite the power of the Hudson’s 

Bay Company. 

“Big Injun him!” went on Colquhoun. 

“JT should like to talk to him,” said I. 

“Come, then,” was Colquhoun’s answer. 
he won’t sulk at me.” 

On approaching, Colquhoun exchanged salutations 
in Cree with the chief, and fell into rapid talk with 
the shorter Indian. 

Snorting Horse was the only Indian I ever saw who 
could properly be called kingly. His face was wise, 
dignified, impressive. 

His companion, Little Rattlesnake, was short, 
broad and very repulsive-looking, save for a twinkle 
of humor about the old rascal’s cunning face that re- 
deemed it from absolute villany. He might have 
been the jester; he was the medicine-inan of his 
tribe, and the factotum of his chief. To these per- 
sonages I tendered presents. The short fellow took 
them, offering one to the Horse, with a gesture, not 
a bow, but a contortion vividly expressing courtier- 
ship and vassalage. The chief took note of the gift, 
as though graciously signifying acceptance of the 
paleface’s tribute. 

At that instant there came to this very grand seig- 
neur of the plains, the officiovs Jones, gesticulating 
an invitation that he, too, should “go shoot!” Never 
shall I forget the air of ineffable, calm, unmoved con- 
tempt with which Snorting Horse overlooked the 
busybody. So might a lordly lion view the request 
of a monkey to join a competition of hanging by the 
tail. Jones was actually abashed, for the first and 
last time in his life, by the chief’s stateliness. 

This was a purely natural grand demeanor, effective 
in spite of a costume that must have rendered ridicu- 
lous any mere pretence to dignity. 


Each shot once sadly, and then 


“Maybe 





Snorting Horse wore on his head a musk-rat cap 
with a glazed, limp, leather peak, not a cap of Indian 
make, but obviously a slop-shop-made head-covering, 
thrown away by some navvy. Into this farcical hel- 
met were stuck several crazy feathers. A smoke- 
colored blanket, once white, enwrapped the hero. 
Over his splayed moccasins, wet with the heavy morn. 
ing dew, a very long pair of broadcloth trousers, 
ragged below and greasy above, fell in folds. 

Occasionally he threw his blanket open in re-ar- 
ranging his arms, when one could see that a faded 
brown velveteen coat served for shirt and waistcoat 
too. But the garments of the Horse seemed purely 
accidents; they were not even an important enough 
element in his appearance to suggest that he was “a 
gentleman in spite cf his clothes.”” No garb had 
power to detract from, or vulgarize, the dignity of 
that face and form, the expression, as I thought, of a 
lifetime of authority. 

Other presents loosened the tongue of the chief. 
At first his utterance was measured, his gestures 
slow, his glances far and wide. 

“What's he saying?” I asked Colquhoun. 

“Lyin’. 

“What about?” 

“About his tribe. He says ther’ was more bucks 
under him than ther’ is yaller flowers yonder.” 

“What’s he at now?” I inquired, after a little, as 
Snorting Horse became more animated. 

*“Blowin’.” 

“What about?” 

“About hisself—his victories.” 

“Get him to tell them, won’t you?” IT said. 
you put it all into English for me.” 

Colquhoun said a few words to the great chief. He 
was quiet for some minutes, then rose, climbed the 
creek’s bluff bank and motioned us to sit again. I 
give his story in part in the words into which it was 
cast by Colquhoun. 

“He was out on the war-path alone, he says”’ 

Observing the Horse looking inquiringly at me, 
I nodded and grinned in a manner intended to signify | 
that I understood his enterprise. He went on with 
animation, and Colquhoun translated as before. 

“He was skulkin’ clost about here near sun-down, 
expectin’ ther was a camp of Blackfeet, his enemy, 
somewheres about. Out thar to the north he seen 
some offal, wher a bull hed ben killed, and begun to 
go cautious, lookin’ fur more sign. Jest at dark he 
see a buck Blackfoot’s head peekin’ up over the bank 
of the creek yonder, scoutin’ like. How did he know 
it was a Blackfoot? Oh, I guess by the way the hair 
was done. Anyhow, the feller wa’n’t looking his 
way, so this old fox scrouches right down in the 
grass and keeps puffickly still. He didn’t move, nor 
see nothin’ more, but lays quiet as a gopher, till long 
after night come on. Then he lifts up and takes a 
good look around.” 

Here Snorting Horse went down on his hands and 
knees and, lifting his head with excessive caution, 
guzed with a piercing look away to where a higher 
bluff was divided by the stream. In pantomime he 
Was again peering for his enemy. All at once his 
features lighted up with a simulated joy. 

“He says,” went on Colquhoun, “that the thinnest 
Streak of smoke was a-rising up to the moon from 
behind the bluff yonder,” 


“And 





The lads watched this perform. | 


| her man was, I reckon. 


ward some paces, with a tigerish motion. | 

“That's the way,”’ proceeded Colquhoun, ‘the went 
stealin’ through the grass and up the bluff ther, till | 
he looked right into the holler behind. Then he see | 
there was one tepee, and not even a dog stirrin’. Five 
ponies that was standin’ near didn’t say a word, as | 
he crawled way round to get the wind before him. 
Up he crep’ then, keepin’ his eye fixed till he got up | 
clost to the tepee. Then he lays low and listens a 
long time, but couldn’t hear no mite of a sound. 

“All to onct ther was a snort in the tepee, like as if | 
a buck had wakened up; then things was quiet again, 
and he was just beginnin’ to crawl a bit nigher, when 
a big Blackfoot throws aside the swingin’ stick and | 
steps out. The Horse says he seen at onct that the | 
buck hadn’t no weapon. Stark naked he was, except 
for his blanket. Say, did you know these bucks al- ! 
ways sleeps that way? Many’s the time I’ve seen 
7em comin’ out, with the weather way down below 
zero, and nothin’ on but a blanket! 

“Well, this Blackfoot looks round for his ponies, 


Snorting Horse was again on his hands and knees, 
glaring. Of a sudden he rose, sprang forward, and 
struck the air as with a tomahawk. 

“The buck dropped down. 

“Things still kep’ quiet inside. Bimeby he hears a 
squaw speakin’ in the tepee, callin’ like, askin’ where 
Then there was some chil- 
dren’s voices joined in. He kind 0’ says he knowed 
thet he had an easy thing right away then. The 
squaw put her head out and looked round. she | 
seemed kind of scared at not seein’ her buck, and calls, 
*‘Wabasso!’—his name, I reckon. Then she stepped 
right out, and run her eye over the prairie in every 





| of his in a Blackfoot camp last fall. 

j sation. Old 
| and yawns a bit, and walks out straight for where | 

He was a, this old snake was layin’ low,—see him watchin’ !”’ 


Blackfeet, for M—— always avoided the Salteaux 
and Ojibways, who formed the staple Indian contin- | 
gent loafing round the town. The college authorities 
forgave The Jumping Rabbit, and his escapade was 


| soon forgotten. 


Some months ago, while scanning the Grand Prai- 
rie for indications of a sweet water pond to camp 


j near, I observed, on the horizon, a long train of ox- 
| Wagons, crawling towards the North, on the old Ed- 


monton trail. With a good tield-glass I thought I 
made out Colquhoun, slouchily marching before the 
foremost ox. Galloping toward the train, the excel- 
lence of my glass was proved, and while camped to- 
gether that night, we began talking about former | 
journeys. 

“There’s a ‘city’ now on Bones Creek,” I told him. 

“So Tve heerd. Oh, say! do you mind old Snort- 
ing Horse? Well, I was fool enough to tell that yarn 
It made a sen- 
Bear got terribly excited. 
Pears he was a brother of the man that the Horse 
killed. He knowed well enough the killin’ was done 
by Crees, but never knowed that it was only one man. 
Seems that the family had stopped behind on account 
of the buck’s bein’ sick, expectin’ to catch up to the 
hunt next day. There was just one of the children, 
a boy three or four years old, that escaped, because 
he went along with his uncle. So you see, the whole 


Standing 








family wasn’t wiped out by Snorting Horse, the cruel 
villain!’ 
“What became of the young one?” I asked. 
“1 b’leeve the missionaries got him and sent him to 
school somewheres, the Indian College, I reckon.” 
ini | 


I had seen in a local paper an account of Snorting | 
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heels. After lookin’ round, she got wild like, and | 
steps out fast on the trail of the dead buck. But 


| about half way she turned back suddenly, and the 
ish | Horse here hopped right up and after her.” 


The narrative now became too cruel to be repeated. 


| One may imagine the result in a nature so warlike 


and revengeful. 

Snorting Horse went on talking rapidly, apparent- 
ly describing his conquest in detail. Colquhoun 
watched him silently, with some disgust. His narra- 
tive, after all, only presented a face of war but a little 
more brutal than that of civilization. 

“To make a long story short,” continued the trader, 
after a considerable pause, “he massacred the whole | 
company, and carried away a belt full of the savage | 
trophies of his victory.” 

All this Snorting Horse had told with an air of 
self-satisfaction. The temptation to end his wretched 
career then and there was very strong. The Rattle- 
snake had followed the Chief’s narrative with inter- 
est and admiration. When I expressed, through 
Colquhoun, some little of the horror I felt for the 
crime, both looked indignantly at me, and stalked 
majestically away. 

Why have I reproduced this horrible story, does 
the reader ask? For two reasons: First, because it 
illustrates the Indian opinion that no killing is mur- 
der, if done on individuals, however helpless, of a 
hostile tribe. The spirit of the Indian in this regard 
still finds a counterpart in civilized warfare, moditied, 
of course, by human progress. 

What was the fate of Snorting Horse? 

My son Jack, now in his last year at the Indian 
University, has for years back been much impressed 
by the physical prowess of an Indian student, now 
about twenty-five years of age, who was sent to the 
college by Western missionaries, that he might be- 
come an instructor of the wild tribes of the plains. | 
“John M had almost completely replaced his 
Indian name, ‘“‘The Jumping Rabbit,”’ probably be- 
stowed on account of his great fleetness and agility. 

Something over a year ago M disappeared 
suddenly, was absent from school nearly a fortnight, 
and returned in a state of extreme fatigue. Why or 
where he had gone, he sullenly refused to state. All 
that could be remembered as throwing light on his 
absence, was that he had been seen in earnest con- 
versation with two Indians the day before his depart- 








, direction. Ther was a passel of younguns at her | Horse’s death. I had never connected M—, “The | 


Jumping Rabbit,” with the relatives of old Standing 
Bear. But now I looked at the paper and reread the | 
account. _M——’s escapade came on my mind with | 
a strange force and conviction. 

“What’s become of M—, the Indian student?” 
I asked of Jack that evening. 

“Gone away West to teach, sir.” 


“When?” 
“At midsummer. He took his degree with high 
honors. But I don’t think his education will ever 


make him avery good white man. 
heart vet.” 

“Why do you say so?”’ 

“He carries a scalp around.” 

“A scalp!’ I was startled by the confirmation of 


He is Indian in 


| my suspicions. 


“Yes, sir, a scalp. One day I went up to see him 
in his room. It was pinned against his door inside. He 
was sitting at the window, asleep. When I spoke, 
he jumped up like mad, flew to the scalp, grabbed it 
and hid it under his coat. 

“*What’s the matter?’ [asked. He was glaring at 
me like a wild man. He said nothing. ‘You're a 
nice kind of a divinity student!” I said, after awhile. 
‘Carrying a scalp round the world with you!’ 

“Pretty soon he cooled down. ‘That scalp,’ said 
he, ‘represents revenge for the murder of a family.’ 

«Did you take it?’ L asked, for a joke. 

“*No, no, of course not! Horrible! No, no, no!’ 
he said, in an alarmed way. ‘I'll tell you the story 
some day.’ But he never did,” said my son Jack. 
“I'd like to know about it.” 


My own opinion is that Jack had seen the last relic | 
of a terrible tragedy—that the taint of revenge in | 


the young student’s blood, a characteristic that had 
grown for a thousand years, had proved too strong 
for the few years’ teaching and discipline tliat civili- 
zation had given him, especially as he had not 
seemed to accept Christianity with his entire heart. 


Aor —- 


SURGICAL.—Some of the most welcome and speedy 
surgical operations have been accidental. We remem- 
ber a boy whose jaw was disfigured by an overlap- 


ping front tooth, till a careless playmate hit him on | 


the mouth with a stone, and knocked the ugly incisor 
out. 
The Springfield Republican relates a case of simi- 


rather neater: 

“A lad of ten years, living in West Ansonia, Ct., 
was afflicted with a seed-wart on the top of his foot. 
A few weeks since, as the boy was standing at the 
table eating his dinner, his shoe off, a large pet roos- 
ter came in for the crumbs, and in his haste to get 
away with as many as possible in a short time, sud- 
denly seized the wart. Before the lad could shake 
him off, he, with his foreeps-shaped beak, pulled the 
wart out by the roots. The wound healed ina few 
days, and there is no appearance of further growth.” 


+e, — -— 
AN INDISCREET FRIEND. 


Lucius defends me from my foes, 
But wins no thanks from me: 

Better a whole brigade of those 
Than one such friend as he! 


ee ee 
For the Companion. 


PRIZES FOR VIRTUE. 
At the French Academy. 


One of the most beautiful events of the year in 
Paris is the awarding of the prizes for virtue, a cere- 
mony which takes place within the walls of the French 
Academy. 

The orator of the occasion is one of the illustrious 


| forty, and the audience he addresses is composed of 


the élite of France, Men of letters, statesmen, scien 
tists and artists are present; ladies, the leaders of 
fashion, dressed in their most brilliant costumes, 
lend an air of elegance and vivacity to the assem- 
jage. 

The French ladies, indeed, take a special interest in 
these occasions, for experience has taught them that 
of the prizes awarded, a majority will fall to members 
of their sex. 

Long before the appointed hour, the street outside 
is noisy with the snapping of whips, and the continu. 
ous rumble of arriving carriages, while within, the 
hall is alive with the rustle of entering spectators, 
the stirof fans and ribbons, and the hum of eager 
conversation. At last there is silence. All eyes turn 
toward the door, above which shine in golden letters 
the words ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, and the 
forty academicians enter and take their seats. 

At the last annual award of prizes the speaker was 
M. Edouard Pailleron, the dramatist and author, 
whose speech, witty, pathetic and concise, was a 
model of its kind. M. Pailleron referred to the repu- 
tation for frivolity and immorality which his nation 
has among foreigners, and treated his countrymen to 
alittle good-natured ridicule on the subject of their 
fear of ridicule. 

“When a Frenchman speaks ill of himself,” he 
says, “don’t believe him; he is boasting.” Behind 
the gay, pleasure-seeking France of which we have all 
heard, there is, as M. Pailleron assures us with patri- 
otic earnestness, another nation—the true France; 
and of this France, poor unlearned, suffering and no- 
ble, he spoke proudly. 

First among his heroines of virtue the orator names 
Mademoiselle Clémentine Ryder, whose story is, in- 
deed, a beautiful one. She is the eldest of twelve 
children, all of whom were educated and maintained 
by her. 





She obtained the situation of governess ina 
rich family, a position of ease and comfort for herself, 
and which yielded her a sufficient income for the needs 
of her brothers and sisters. She did her work faith- 
fully, and gave up her leisure hours to work yet 
harder. She visited and comforted the sick at their 
homes; she became a familiar and welcome presence 
in the hospitals. 

At last, as the claims of her poor friends upon her 
became more exacting than she could fulfil, she re- 
signed her situation, and gave herself up wholly to 
charity. She had no money of her own; she begged 
it of friends and strangers. 

Soon she opened a House of Refuge for little girls. 
She gathered them in from the streets, receiving all 
who came to her. She had not the heart to deny 
grown girls who begged admittance; so she received 
them too. Still less could she refuse to succor aban- 
doned infants, and they also were kept and cared 
for. 

Every morning it has been her custom to go to 
market herself, pushing a little hand-cart before her 
to contain her purchases, and she may be seen at the 
butcher's and grocer’s buying at the lowest price the 
cheapest kind of food that is wholesome. Her seven- 
ty girls feel her difficulties, and share her spirit. 

To this noble woman was awarded, amid the ap- 
plause of that brilliant assembly, a Montyon prize of 
three thousand francs, of which, no doubt, her be- 
loved pupils will receive the benefit. 

Another prize of a thousand franes was awarded to 
the Widow Berny d@’Ouville, of Paris. Madame d’Ou- 
ville’s services to humanity have not been less than 
those of Mademoiselle Ryder, although they have 
been rendered in a manner somewhat less conspicu- 
ous. She has constituted herself in the vast, busy, 
bewildering maze of Paris, what her culogist aptly 
describes as a consul of the poor. An invalid her- 
self, she regards all who suffer as bound to her by a 
special tie. She receives them at her lodgings; she 
gives them comfort, assistance, advice; she writes 
their letters, mends and sometimes washes their 
clothes, finds them situations, and prosecutes their 
law-suits. 

When she is well enough she visits them at their 
homes, often rising from her bed to go and tend 
some poor creature sicker than herself, and coming 
home exhausted to return at once to her pillow, anc 
plan new schemes of benevolence as she lies at rest. 
As it is the business of a foreign consul to be the 
friend of his ecuntrymen in distress, so this kind and 
intelligent lady has made it her profession to be a 


| friend to the poor and unfortunate, who are too often 


treated as strangers in their own country. 

It was through the gratitude of those whom she 
had helped that her name was suggested as suitable 
for an award. Most of them are persons 80 unaccus 
tomed to write that the composition of a letter isa 
labor of time and difficulty. But the letters sent in 
support of her claim were as numerous, as grateful, 
and as touching as they were ill-spelled, cramped and 
blotted, 
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Many consisted of a single painfully scrawled 
line: “Madame has been very kind to me.” “I 
: ” | 

owe more than I can say to Madame d’Ouville. 





Others were longer, and entered into details. 

One, a poor workwoman, very ignorant, writes 
a letter filled with praise, eloquent and apprecia- 
tive. 
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that he was kept always veiled. There is a long 
list of similar deeds. She received an award of | 
one thousand five hundred francs. 

Already I have taken up too much space, and | 
yet I have not even mentioned Caroline Amboise, 
the poor negress whom the poor people of Paris 
call the Black Angel; nor Caroline Colos, the 
faithful servant who supports and nurses her old 
mistress, now poor and an invalid; nor the Widow 
Chicat, a poor woman, the mother of thirteen 
children, of whom nine survive, and who has also 
adopted eleven others who are related to her, and 
one that is a stranger. She, too, notwithstanding 
the care of such a family, tended the sick gratui- 
tously. Her name and deeds did not become known 
until it was announced that, at the age of sixty- 
eight years, she had caught the infection from a 
case of malignant ophthalmia, and had become 
totally blind. She received one thousand five hun- 
dred francs. 

M. Pailleron concluded his oration with an in- 
genious apology to the virtuous persons to whom 
no purse had been given. Their names, said he, 





























PRIZES FOR VIRTUE. 


Above a 
“Madame never made a poor person wait a sec- 
ond. When she appointed a meeting with him, it 
seemed as if % were with a king. 


ll, she says,-— 


She never 
seemed to think of the good that she was doing, 
and from Aer hand one did not perceive that one 
was receiving charity.” 

The letter concludes with a fervent appeal to the 
mayor, “who is so all-powerful in the govern- 
ment,” to see that Madame d’Ouville receives the 
reward that she merits; and the poor writer signs 
herself “Monsieur the mayor's very humble and 
very faithful sedbject,” as if she supposed him to 
he a sovereign. 

Most notable, perhaps, among the recipients of 
prizes—the list is too long for even half the names 
to be mentioned here—are Louise Bodié, Léonore 
Papin, Julien Durand and Amandine Pecqueur. 

Louise Bodié, a young girl, although a dwarf 
and cripple, maintained by her earnings her blind 
and infirm old mother, and nursed her with the 
utmost tenderness, dragging herself willingly about 
on her crutches to render the slightest service. She 
was forced to mount a chair in order to reach the 
bed. Nor did it at all lessen her devotion that the 
old woman possessed an abominable temper, 
treated her with constant harshness, and regarded 
everything done for her as the merest matter of 
course. 

Léonore Papin, . blind girl, nursed for many 
years her helpless mother and her paralyzed 
brother. Not only did she render them the con- 
tinual and wearing services which were necessary, 
but, blind as she was, she feasted their eyes by 
keeping their room in the most exquisite order, 


with a vase always filled with gay flowers standing | 


Often the doctor who at- 
tended them would find the room filled with fra- 
grance, exhaled from roseleaves that she had scat- 
vered beneath their pillows. 

As for Julien Durand, it would be an impossi- 
ble task to relate his deeds in detail; he has saved 


upon the mantel-piece. 


ships from wreck, saved people from drowning, 
and others from burning; he has also put out fires, 
and he has stopped runaway horses. So much for 
his heroism. Now let us speak of his charity. 
An excellent son, husband and father, he has sup- 


ported his aged parents, brought up ten broth- | 
ers and sisters, besides eight children for whom he | 


has found situations much superior to his own. 
He has been a soldier, and has a Crimean medal; 
he has served four years as a sailor, and twenty- 
four as a custom-house officer. He is poor, but he 
has always given generously to those poorer than 
When he has no money to give them, he 
will, after remaining on duty at sea all night, 
spend the day in performing extra labor to obtain 


himself. 


it. When that does not suffice, he will beg it for 
them. He was awarded a prize of a thousand 
frances. 


Of Madam Pecqueur there is less to tell. She 
volunteered to nurse the sick. Whenever there 
was a case so horrible that no one else would at- 
tend it, she would go. 
services which it was her delight to give. 
nursed back to health a man who was so fearfully 
diseased that no one clse would the 
house where he lay. 
child whose face was sucli 


even enter 


She received nothing for 
She 


She received and cared for a 
a spectacle of horror 


| will be sure to come back to us, for they who have 
| done good will do good again. “Virtue, too, has 
its relapses.” JAMES PARTON. 
te 
THE PAST. 
*Tis but the ruin of the bad, 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Is living still. 


+r 
CABINET AND MINISTRY. 

The governing executive body of Great Britain 
is spoken of sometimes as the “Cabinet,” and 
sometimes as the “Ministry.” The two terms are 
thus used indifferently in the papers and in books, 
as if they meant the same thing. And in one 
sense they do mean the same thing; that is, each 
is used to describe the body to which is committed 
the executive affairs of the Kingdom. 

The word “government” is also often used to de- 
scribe the same body. We hear the “Gladstone 
government,” the “Salisbury government,” used 
with this meaning. 

But in their composition the Cabinet is one body, 
and the Ministry is another. Every member of 
the Cabinet isa minister, but every minister is not 
a Cabinet officer. The Cabinet is what may be 
termed a select committee of the Ministry. It is 
the inner circle, the chosen spirits of the Ministry. 

The Ministry consists of all the heads of the 
executive departments of the Kingdom. The 
members of the Cabinet are the heads of the most 
important of these departments; and they also 
compose, which the ministers not in the Cabinet 
do not, the select and secret advisers of the Crown 
on matters of national policy. 

Mr. Gladstone, in one of his essays, speaks of 
every member of the Cabinet as exercising three 
public functions. He is the head of a department 
of the State. He is always a member of one of 
the houses of Parliament, and so acts in a legis- 
lative capacity. And he is a confidential adviser 
of the Crown. It is in the latter capacity that he 
differs from a minister not in the Cabinet. 

There are certain great departments of State, 
the chiefs of which always occupy seats in the 
inner circle of the Cabinet. These are, the First 
Lord of the Treasury (who almost always also 
presides over the Cabinet as Prime Minister) ; the 
Five Secretaries of State—for foreign affairs, home 
affairs, war, the colonies, and India; the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; the Lord High Chancellor; 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ; the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council; and the Lord Privy Seal. 

There are other departments, the heads of which 
sometimes are and sometimes are not in the Cabi- 
| net, though they are part of the Ministry. These 

are the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Postmas- 
| ter-General, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
| caster, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Presi- 
| dent of the Board of Trade, the President of the 

Local Government Board, and the Vice-President 
| of the Council. 
| Finally, there are offices held by ministers who 
|} are never members of the Cabinet; for instance, 

the Junior Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty, 

the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 

England and Ireland. 
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for 


The Ministry, as such, never meets in a body. | porting troops; and if more taxes were necessary, | 





The Cabinet, on the other hand, holds frequent | 
meetings, according to the gravity of public af- | 
fairs; always confers in secret; and has no record | 
kept of its proceedings. Often its decisions are 
kept secret from the rest of the ministers. 

No law compels a Cabinet minister to be a peer 
or a member of the House of Commons. But cus- | 
tom has made this an invariable rule. When a) 
member of the House of Commons is called to the 
Cabinet, he resigns his seat in the House, and goes 
to his constituents for a re-election. 

Every member of the Cabinet must be a Privy 
Councillor, and if he has not previously been one, 
is so created when he enters the Cabinet. Privy 
Councillors have the title of ‘Right Honorable.” 

The English law does not recognize any such 
body as the Cabinet, or any such official as Prime 
Minister. Both the collective power of the Cabinet 
and the dignity of first minister have grown up 
gradually, and have taken their places in the Brit- 
ish political system without the appliance of any 
statute. 





or 
For the Companion. 
THE ARGOSY., 


Blow freshlier, gentle eastern wind, 
And darken all the summer sea; 
Bring up the ship that lags behind 
The far horizon’s rim to me. 
To some she bears rich merchandise, 
And gold and gems from distant lands; 
To me the light of loving eyes, 
The iong-mmissed clasp of friendly hands. 
AuGustTUs M. LORD. 
+r 


TWO REVENUE SYSTEMS. 


The fact that the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone was 
forced to resign because the House of Commons 
would not vote an increase of the taxes on beer 
and spirits, has already been made sufficiently 
clear to readers of the Companion. The manner 
in which the change of Government in England 
took place, emphasizes most sharply the difference 
between the British and the American systems. 

But what is now to be noticed is not the govern- 
mental difference, interesting as a study of that 
subject always is, but the difference in financial 
methods; and in order that this may be seen dis- 
tinctly, the two systems can be brought into con- 
trast with each other. 

Thus, in Great Britain the whole budget, that is, 
the entire arrangement of the money concerns of 
the Kingdom, in the whole and in detail, is fixed 
by the ministry. The Government determines, 
subject to approval by the House of Commons, 
how much money shall be spent by each depart- 
ment, and for each item of the public service. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having ascer- 
tained what amount will be needed to defray ex- 
penses, then decides what old taxes may be re- 
duced or remitted, or, if more funds are required, 
increased, or what new taxes must be laid. If 
any important part of the Government’s plan is 
rejected, there is a change of ministry. 

In the United States the tax laws are perma- 
nent, though of course subject to change at the 
pleasure of Congress. ‘The several departments 
estimate their needs, and they receive, and must 
get along with, whatever Congress may grant. No 
one has a right, either in the House of Represent- 
atives or in the Senate, to speak for the Govern- 
ment. 

Of the two systems the English is altogether the 
more scientific. The intention at the British ex- 
chequer is each year to raise enough money by 
taxation to meet the ordinary expenditures for 
that year, and no more. In this country the tax- 
laws are sometimes not changed in a period of 
several years, and the appropriations are made 
wholly without reference to the sum of money 
the taxes will yield to the Government. 

There is, however, such a thing as being too 
scientific. It is doubtless good for men that they 
eat enough and not too much, but life would be 
most unpleasant if we were forced to keep a pair 
of scales on the dinner-table to weigh out each 
person’s portion. Some day Johnny would come 
to the table cross-hungry, and if he did not get 
enough to eat, there would be a disturbance at the 
social board. 

Something of this kind happened in England a 
month or two ago. People had settled down to a 
certain amount of expenditure, and to a rate of 
' taxation that varied but little from year to year. 
| All at once there arose a prospect of war and of 
a great increase of expenditure. 

Every one was in favor of the war if it was 
necessary to vindicate the national honor,—but no 
one wished to pay the cost of preparing for it. 
The rich men were nut willing to have the income 
tax greatly increased, and the poor were not will- 
ing that their beer and whiskey shouid pay for the 
warlike preparations. 

The American plan is not so much like the work- 





ing of a nicely-fitted, well-oiled and noiselessly- 
' moving piece of machinery as is the English, but 
| it seems better adapted to an emergency. Like a 
| qartz-crushing machine, it may be clumsy and 
noisy, but it can do powerful work when it is re- 
| quired. Of course it is bad economy to raise a 
great deal more money by taxes than will be 

| needed, and that is what we do every year. 
Suppose, however, that through no fault of our 
| own the Government should find itself in the posi- 
tion where Great Britain feared it must stand, in 
April last,—driven by an obligation of honor, and 
| for the purpose of self-preservation, into war. In 
| that case we should have a great surplus to draw 


= 





they would be laid upon a people not taught to 
consider every year whether each person is taxed 
just his due proportion, or more, or less. 

No people ever bore excessive taxation more 
patiently than did the people of the United States 
during the civil war; and it cannot be doubted 
that their disposition was much affected by their 
being accustomed to an unscientific system. 
Wasteful and clumsy as it is, it has its advan- 
tages in times of sudden emergency. 


4@> 
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FITTING FOR LIFE-WORK. 





“The Jack-at-all-trades,” said one of the foremost 
manufacturers of the country to a class of undergrad. 
uates the other day, “the Jack-at-all-trades had a 
chance in my generation. In yours he has none.” 
“The enormous increase of competition in all in- 
dustries and professions in this country forbids suc- 
cess to any man who is not a specialist,” remarks 
another close observer of our social life. 

The boys who read the Companion have no doubt 
discovered this discouraging fact. But if the difficul- 
ties in finding the right work are greater, and if the 
chances of success are less, because of the overcrowd- 
ing and struggling, it is also true that boys are pre- 
pared for the practical professions at an earlier 
age than were boys of the last generation. In the 
technology schools of Boston, Yale and Lehigh, a lad 
receives with his English and classical education the 
training which enables him, on the day after he is 
graduated, to accept a situation as a mining or a civil 
engineer, or as a manufacturing chemist. 

The young man who intends to make journalism 
his profession can find useful, practical training in 
editing or ‘“‘making up” one of the college papers; 
the embryo politician learns parliamentary usage in 
the societies. The whole course of training and 


; methods in the colleges are more adult, if we may so 


use the word, than they were thirty years ago, when 
life was more leisurely. 

A lad then received for four years the education in 
college, after having begun to study his profession and 
to fit himself to earn his living. To be sure, at that 
time colleges were less advanced than they are now, 
and young men entered and graduated earlier, so that 
the change, though important, is not as great as it 
seems at first sight. 

The danger to be feared from the present more 
rapid course is that a boy’s mind may be too imma- 
ture to improve fully the chances he has, and that his 
body may not bear the strain put upon it. 

The latter difficulty is partly overcome by the in- 
creased attention paid to athletic sports, and to scien- 
tific physical training. 

Young men who can afford the time, too, will find 
a great advantage in spending two years at practical 
work in the profession they have chosen: journalism, 
the law, medicine, or engineering, and then returning 
to college for a post-graduate course. 

A man must handle tools before he finds out that he 
does not know how to handle them. Only then will 
he learn the art he wishes to master. 





EE 
TAMING WILD BEASTS. 


A planter in Louisiana a few years ago made a pet 
of a tiger-cub, which played about the house like a 
tame cat, until it was of nearly full size. His theory 
was that by feeding it on milk, its cruel nature could 
be softened and changed. One day, however, the 
creature sprang on and killed a sheep, with as much 
ferocity as if it had been reared by its mother in the 
jungles of Ceylon. It would have killed its owner 
also had not a bullet put an end to it and his experi- 
ment together. 

Mr. Blank, a well-known lawyer in New York, re- 
cently attempted to keep a rattlesnake at large in his 
library, its fangs having been drawn. But the fangs 
grew again. Mr. Blank was bitten by his ungrateful 
| pet, and his life was saved only with difficulty. 

The same foolhardy love of useless risk led a lady 
in London, a year ago, to keep two young lions as 
playmates at large in her house. They were very 
tame at first, but their savage instincts broke loose 
one day, and they attacked their mistress. 

These freaks will seem to all of our rational read- 
ers as incredibly silly. Not one sane man or woman 
in ten thousand would make a pet of a lion or a rat- 
tlesnake. Yet many young men and women secretly 
nourish, not in their houses but in their bosoms, 
some vicious habit, or temper, or thought, which one 
day, when full-grown, may overcome them, and rend 
their souls beyond hope of help. 

Would it not be better to die after a few minutes of 
agony in the clutch of a tiger, than to live to old age 
despised as a liar, a slanderer, or a thief? Who would 
not rather feel the poison of a snake sending swift 
death through his veins, than to creep through the 
world during a long life a drunkard or a libertine? 

The snake or the tiger, too, could be killed before 
it could hurt its owner. But who shall kill a vile 
habit that we have nursed in our childhood, and that 
has grown old with us? 

Then do not let us laugh at these foolish people, but 
consider if we too are making pets of any deadly 
creature. Look to thy soul and find what hides there- 
n. 


+o, —- 
FOUGHT UNDER NAPOLEON. 


There is an old man living in Connecticut who need 
not trouble himself very much about learning modern 
history. He remembers a great deal of it, and in 
some of its most memorable events he took part. 

His name is Frederick Vollmer, and if he lives un- 
til next March, he will be one hundred and two years 
old. He remembers clearly the early events of Na- 
poleon’s career, such as the battle of Marengo, and 
he fought both for and against that conqueror, The 
“death of Sir John Moore’? came to him not as a 
piece of poetry, but as a piece of news. 

At eighteen he was a German soldier. When Na- 
poleon had become master of Germany, Vollmer 
fought under him as a private of the Wurtemberg 
Contingent. He was present at the battle of Auster- 
litz, and saw the three Emperors on the field. Tle 
saw Napoleon, at the head of an immense column of 





| upon for the purpose of buying ships and trans- 


troops, enter Vienna as a conqueror, :nd take up his 
abode at the Impevial palace. Vollmer was so fortu- 
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nate as to be posted at home during the disastrous | | 
Russian campaign, and was soon after mustered out | 
of the army. 

Tn 1831, finding himself rich only in the possession 
of thirteen children, he emigrated to the United 
States, where he has lived ever since. The most re- 
markable thing concerning him is that he is still able 
to support himself by daily labor in a cigar manufac- 
tory. He isa brisk, upright little man, walks with a 
cane without difficulty, hears well, and reads German 
without spectacles. He still has his papers of enlist- 
ment and discharge, which prove his age. 

His habits have always been those of a man who 
knows how to make the most of life—temperate, or- 
derly and regular. Of late years, he has transferred 
his affections from Napoleon to Gen. Grant, whose 
victories he followed with interest in the war, and 
with whose sufferings during the general’s long mal- 
ady, he has deeply sympathized. 


—4> 


“CLOSED DOORS.” 


A farmer runs a straight furrow when he ploughs 
up an old meadow. But in ploughing a “clearing,” 
he turns the plough aside from this stump, or lifts it 
over that rock. Some theorists resemble the foolish 
farmer, who insists that a field full of stumps and 
rocks shall be marked with straight furrows. Their 
pet theory admits neither of variation nor of excep- 
tion. 

An amusing illustration of the absurdity of being 
so wedded to an ideaas to make no allowance for 
facts outside of it, is given in Mr. John F. Darby’s 
“Personal Recollections.” 

Daniel Dunklin, who was Governor of Missouri 
half a century ago, was a native of South Carolina, 
and had been trained in the political principles of 
Mr. Calhoun. His principle for interpreting the na- 
tional or a State Constitution was that known as 
“strict construction.” But he was far too literal in 
his construction. 

One day, while he was presiding over the Senate 
of Missouri, by virtue of his office as Lieutenant- 
Governor, the weather being ve.y cold, the door of 
the Senate Chamber was closed. As soon as the 
Lieutenant-Governor noticed that the door had been 
shut, he quietly directed the doorkeeper to set it 
wide open. 

One of the members near the door, who suffered 
from the cold draft, rose and closed the door. Imme- 
diately it was reopened by order of the presiding offi- 
cer, and again a member closed it. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would not allow such in- 
terference with his attempts to enforce the Constitu- 
tion. Demanding silence, he rose, and in an impres- 
sive manner, said,— 

“Senators: The Constitution of the State of Mis- 
souri, which each one of you has sworn to support, 
expressly provides that both houses of the General 
Assembly ‘shall sit with open doors.’ I have tried to 
do my duty by keeping the doors open, but to my re- 
gret several members of the Senate are disposed to 
violate the Constitution by keeping the doors shut.” 

Singular to say, an animated debate arose upon the 
President’s statement, and the Senate was obliged to 
decide by a formal vote that the shutting of the doors 
to keep the cold out, was not sitting with ‘closed 
doors” in a Constitutional sense. 
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ELEGANT HANDS. 


A pretty hand can no more be unfashionable than 
a pretty face, but just now, we are told, it is particu- 
larly “the fashion” to display a pretty hand. 

That elaborate box of nonsense, the nail-case, 
made of plush or satinwood and filled with attractive 
little implements never used, is im more than usual 
request. 

Girls spend an hour at a time polishing away with 
pink powder and a bit of chamois leather, or care- 
fully pushing back with an instrument for the pur- 
pose the slight film of skin that obscures the white 
crescent at the base of the nail. A freckle on the | 
back of the hand fills them with dismay, and causes 
an instant demand for lemon-juice. 

A red hand sets the owner to searching domestic 
recipes for the proper composition of almond-paste. 
A tendency to knobbiness of wrist or knuckles 
plunges the victim into despair. 

There is good in all this, but the thing may be car- | 
ried too far. A young lady’s hand should always be 
well-cared for and pleasing to behold, but there are 
some blemishes possible upon its beauty which no 

me should become unwilling to incur. Such is that | 
roughness of the forefinger which is apt to follow 
much use of the needle. 











of a young lady who has recently washed dishes, or 
the stained fingers of the preserve-maker; and who 
would not regard the row of blisters along a rosy 
palm that has not disdained to grasp a flat-iron as 
honorable scars, no more to be considered a disfigure- 
ment than the sword-cut on the forehead of a sol- 
dier? 

The prettier your hands the better, young ladies, 
until they become too pretty to be useful. The white, 
smooth hand with a ring upon it is a charming thing, 
but the hand that is redder and rougher, and does 
good work, has the first claim upon our admiration. 





DIVERSE CRITICISM. 


No man has ever received a greater amount of ab- 
solute homage than Napoleon Bonaparte. <A speech 
made by one of his old soldiers at Detroit, in 1869, 
illustrates the strength of that passion which bound 
his adherents to his service. The speech was deliv- 
ered on the one-hundredth anniversary of the Emper- 
or’s birth—a day celebrated with great enthusiasm 
by the French residents of Detroit. 

“TI never took any other oath of allegiance but that 
of fidelity to Napoleon and his dynasty,” said the 
orator. “That oath I have kept; I shall keep it. I 
never uttered but one political exclamation, and it, I 
hope, will exhale itself with my dying breath - 

“* Vive ’ Empereur Napoléon!’”’ 

But to all the nations of Europe except the French, 
Napoleon was quite a different individual, one who 
was not in the least deserving of divine honors. 


Robber, tyrant, and murderer, were the terms applied 


by them to designate him, 


| criticism upon his character. 


rolled on. 


and the tenacity with which she clung to such prerog- 
atives as were his due. 


plate and pictures. 


| posure until she saw her husband through the mem- 


| This pays for all!” 


| Scene 


| for her.” 


| 
Such also is the puckered appearance of the hand | ‘ 


Sir Walter Scott, way like other Englishmen, al- 
ways spelled the name Buonaparte, relates a punning 
During the armistice | 
which followed the battle of Zurich, Prince Souwarotf 
and General Masséna spent several days in cordial 
and familiar conversation in the Italian language. 

On one such occasion, the Russian general, alluding | 
to certain confiscations of objects of art which had | 
been sent to France, concluded by saying,— 1 

“Tutti Francési sono ladroni.” (All Frenchmen 
are robbers). | 

“Oh!” exclaimed Masséna, “tutti?” (All?) 


COMPANTON,. 


° ! 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits” are sure to eradi- 


| cate worms without injury to the stomach or bowels.[Ade. 


Halford Sauce for family use. Sold everywhere. 
Halford Sauce is palatable and healthy. (Ade. 
> 


Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and sat- 
sfactory. Established 50 years, Sold by all Druggists. 


> 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Adr. 





“Tutti? no, forse,’ replied Souwaroff, smiling, | 
“tutti? no; ma buona parti.” (All? no; but a good 
part.) 

———_—_~+or- 
LADY BEACONSFIELD 


Five years after marriage, Mr. Disraeli was able to 
say of his wife that she was “‘the most severe of critics, 
but—a perfect wife.” The love and confidence which 
the words imply remained not merely undiminished to 
the last, but became deeper and greater as the years 
The St. Stephen’s Review quotes an amusing 
instance of Lady Beaconsfield’s pride in her husband, 





* 
| 
| 


A wealthy lady, residing at Torquay, bequeathed a 
small fortune to Disraeli, and Mrs. Disraeli went to 
Torquay to superintend the removal of the furniture, 


The foreman of the men employed to pack and re- 
move these things painted the name and address on 
the box thus: 

“Hon. B. DISRAELI, 
“Downing Street, London.” 


When Mrs. Disraeli saw the inscription, her wrath 
was extreme. She protested strongly against the 
supposition that her husband was nothing better than 
the younger son of a peer. 

“Don’t you know,” she inquired, indignantly, 
“don’t you know that Mr. Disraeli is the Right Hon- 


to the House by his wife. On getting into the car- 
riage, one of her fingers was unfortunately crushed 
between the door and its frame. Though the pain 
was excruciating, she valiantly maintained her com. 


vers’ entrance, when she fainted away. A most 
pathetic ine ident is also recorded of this happy mar- 
ried life. In 1872 Disraeli made his great speech in 
Free-Trade Hall, to an enthusiastic audience. When 
all was over, he went immediately to the house where 
he was a guest. There Lady Beaconsfield was await- 
ing him, and no sooner were the carriage wheels 
heard upon the gravel, than she hurried from the 
drawing-room to the hall, rushed into the arms of 
her husband, embraced him rapturously, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“QO Diz 


y! Dizzy! this is the greatest night of all! 





Few—perhaps none —of those who observed the 
knew that at the moment both husband and 
wife were aware that the latter had heard her death- 
warrant from her physician three months before; 
that she knew she could not hope to live out the year; 
that both knew her condition; that each supposed 
the other to be ignorant of it, and was sedulously 
keeping back the truth, and that at the very moment 
of Lady Beaconstield’s ‘hurried mov ement to the door 
every step she took produced the acutest pain. 
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WOULDN’T SELL HER. 


A gentleman who travelled through Syria and Pal- 
estine with his sister contributes to the Forest and 
Stream the following account of a bit of adventure 
which befell them on the way to Jericho. They had 
halted for rest and for their noonday meal at a way- 
side well where a party of Arab merchants was also 
encamped, when the interview here described took 
place: 





After the customary salaams had been exchanged, 
and we had jointly and severally wished that prosper- 
ity might wait upon each other’s households, silence 
reigned between us for a while. I noticed that now 
and then one of the young Arab traders cast furtive 
glances at my sister, but believing them to be partly 
due to astonishment that any girl should go unveiled, 
I was not at all prepared for the somewhat abrupt re- 
mark which suddenly broke the silence between us, 
of for the conversation which followed in this 


meWhat would the howadji be willing to sell her 
‘or 


"Disappointment vex not my brother, but I could 
not sell her. 
“ will give the howadji a camel and two donkeys 


“The offer is generous, but I have no wish to part 
with her. She is the howadji’s sister.’ 

“Tiab, but your brother is rich, and will give even 
two camels and a donkey for her. The offer is great.” 

‘o, I desire not to bargain. It is impossible that 

she be bought.” 

“Does the howadji speak as a true man not wishing 
o sell, or even as one who desireth a large price?” 

“As a man that meaneth what he hath said.” 

“Good.” 

And here our exchange of ideas relapsed into si- 
lence again. 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


If parents were careful to remember the little cour- 
tesies of life when speaking to each other and to their 
servants, their children would not have to be taught 
o say “Please,” ‘Thank you,” “No, sir,” ‘No, 
ma’am,” and many other polite and pleasant things 
that all children should know. The following inci- 
dent teaches its own lesson: 

Mother—Always say a Bobby, when you 
ask for anything. Never forget to say “please,” even 
to the servants. 

Father (getting ready to go down- town)—Yes, Rob- 
ert, my son, bear in mind what your mother has told 


you, and always say “please.” Tt’s a little word, my 
boy, but full of meaning, and the use of it marks the 
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The “CLIMAX” Dress-Cutte 
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| The estetentes EAGLE 2% Drawing Pencils. 


C.—P ianoand Harmony. 


Good homes provided, 
ress Charlotte W. 


Hawes, Hotel Berkeley, Boston, 


Carroll (Ill.) Se inary and Conservatory of 


GYMNASIUM |: 


| PERFUME in powder form lasts forever. 
be made into sachet bags by packing between 
layers of corded cotton or cloth. 


odors by its use. 
25 cents in stamps. 
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LADIES 


Normal class graduates 
fitted to teach Gymnastics. Cir- 
cular of terms and endorsements 
by physicians in highest standing 
in Boston, mailed for stamp, 

ote ALLEN, 503 Washington 

. Boston, Mass 


~~ HELIOTROPE 


Can 


Furniture and upholstery lose all disagreeable 
Sample mailed upon receipt of 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Music. Among the best. “Oreads” Sree. Send for one, 


ta ACADEMY. 
Aurora, N. Y. MAJ. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


ELECGRAPHY 


furnished. Write V 
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FISH HOOKS, 8 sizes .Kirby steel, 
6 p’ks and } present, He, 15 and 


present, $l. E. H. BLoob, Lynn, Mass. 10°. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded 1784, $150 per half 
First term begins Septem- 
For circulars address AUGUSTINE JONES, 
A. M., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


M USICAL fe AT HEADQUARTERS: for 
BOXES. 











(\AYUGA LAKE. 


Learn here and earn 
good pay. Situations 
Jalentine Bros., Janesville, 


Ss. 


and 99 Songs, words and 
Floral and Bird Chromo | 
9 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 
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is the only cutter now 
extant reliable for all 
classes of ladies. It cuts forall forms, ages and sizes. It 
is the only perfect Sleeve-Cutter ever invented, and cuts 
all styles. Any one can become an efficient cutter on the 


Climax the first trial. Special inducements to Agts. and 





Dressmakers. Address B.M. KUHN, Bloomington, IL. 
in your own 


$6 to $8 a Day i eel 
ck. 


the NICKEL TIDY HO 
Over 125,000 sold. Every rete buys 
them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail l6c. in 
2c. stamps. W. Hassesacn, Box A. 51, Sandusky, O. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Fits for any College or Government Academy, for Busi- 
ness and Social Relations. U.S. officer, detailed by 
Secretary of Wee Commandant. Sprin tield Cadet 

SBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


ow, Az :S LE ozen_ best D EMY':, 
Schools in New England. The arn | of $60 in — 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Fall | 
Term, beginning August 26th. Send for Catalogue to 

RE . M. STEELE, Prineipal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Latest Novel Ity in Pencils! 
the manufacturers of 
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THE SCHOLASTIC ’’ 
S ontaining 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
in.), 5 Best Colored Crayons, with directions for use. 
Sample by mail, 50c. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York, 


Flobert Target Rifle, 


REMINGTON ACTION. 


This is a genuine Belgian Flobert Rifle 
with improved Remington action, such as is 
used very extensively for target practice. It 
has a fine polished black walnut stock, with 
checked pistol-grip. The Rifle weighs 43 
pounds and is 37 inches in length, and is ac- 
curately rifled. It is breech-loading, and has 
the popular side-shell extractor. The Rifle 
will shoot the regular No. 22 short ball or shot 
cartridge. With this Rifle you can not only 
become an expert marksman, but you can 
shoot small game. 




























inch thick, while the barrel (which is hexagon 


diameter. The barrel is finely blued. The 
Rifle is sold by dealers at from $8 to $10 
each. We shall supply them for #5.50. 
each. On receipt of 50 cts. extra we will 
include 200 No, 22 snap ball cartridges. The 
Rifle will be sent carefully boxed by express. 


The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an | 


in shape) is three-quarters of an inch in | 
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PrCONDENSED 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


~ AMERICAN RUDGE 


at a low Boi nee with all the 
latest improvements. 


Price, 50 in., Enamel and 
Nickel, $107.50, 
@ Send for Catalogue & Agents’ Terms 
Stoddard, Lovering & Co., 
HE RUOGE, _152 Congress St., Boston, 


SSUE | PAPER F wg hy R-MAKING fully 
ni and itastr upplement No, & 


TLEY’S CATALOGU 


of yom in Art Needlework, &c 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully Written 
and explicit instructions, with dlagrams 
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Bentley's Art-Needlework, 


12 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 
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CHOLERA [NFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant's food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved, 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


» « GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
sk for Glenn's, 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 

mailed - receipt of price, and 
5 cts, extra per cake, by C, N, CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
15 | Fulton Street, New : et 


Pike’s | Toothache Drops C Cure i in ¢ One Minute, 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 
PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge, 


Nickel-Plated, each 10 
) cts., 3 for 2Be. , 9 for 50e., 
1 doz., 60 ct 
Base-Ball "Dans and 
Belts, each 10¢., 15c., 
and 25e.; pr dloz., 60 
cts., gi. 50 and 2.5 
thers’ G ‘loves, he. and 
per pa 
All the above sent by mail, post- 
i/ age paid. For acomplete list of all 
7 our goods, send for our 188 Cata- 
logue of 29 large pages, 4000 illas- 
trations. Sent ‘by mail, ‘25 cents, 
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& SNYDER 
126-130 Nassau Street, N ww 'Y: ork. 


LUNDBORG’S 


Perfumes. 


Cut ¥% size—exact. 























PERRY MASON & CO. 


Double-barreled Breech-loader 


If you want a superior Breech- 
loader, we can furnish this BELGIAN 
GUN, which we have selected espe- 
cially for our readers, It is the 
best weapon for the money now ob- 
tainable. It gives universal satis- 
faction, and both for close and 
strong shooting, is equal to many of 
the guns sold at double its price. The 
barrels of this Gun are of Fine 
Laminated steel, and are ab- 
solutely safe. The action is the 
celebrated Lefaucheaux pattern, 


& 





gentleman. Now, wife, my overcoat and hat, and 
quick about it.—Good Cheer. 





“SUCH A BANQUET!” 


A village paper thus describes a dinner to which 
the editor was invited, and to which, in one sense et 
least, he has done justice : 

Such a banquet! Glittering glass and sparkling 
silver! Linen like driven snow! Fair flowers! Rare 
old china, frail and beautiful! Exotics and trailing 
vines! A band of royal red Parisian plush down the 
centre of the groaning table! A blaze of light! Hid- 





which for both reliability and 
wear is superior to any side 
lever aetion. 

The Gun has a solid 
Black Walnut Stock, 
oil finished, and full- 
checkered. 

The barrel is No. 
bore, 

Our price for this Gun 
is only $15. 

It must be sent by 
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den music! Fair ladies and brave men around the 


festal board!” 

The description ends here, leaving the reader in 
grave doubt as to whether the guests got anything to 
| eat or not, 


express, receiver to pay 
charges. 
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| PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


FLOBERT RIFLE. 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
|Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
'Lundborg’s Perfume, Marechal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


A box containing Samples of all the above five 
articles prepaid to your nearest Railroad Express 
Office (which should be named) for Fifty Cents—Money 
Order, Stamps or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 












“J Believe DR.TOWNSEN D’S Remedy for 


ast HAY-FEVER “%, 


ASTHMA and er se nyo 
n ninety cases in a hundred, and recome~ 
will bo gare se +4 make a thorough trial of it.” 


W.BEEGHER 


x d to 
all druggists. For Pamphlets sen 
rs. M, TOWNSEND, Cumberland, Md. 














For the Companion. 
THE CROSS IN THE CROWN. 


“She began the cross, but when she had nearly finished 
it, it occurred to her that there could not be a better 





foundation for acrown, Nothing was needed but to add 
a base and two wing-like curves. nd she smiled at all 
that was suggested in the id of the cross in the crown 
—part of its very structure, et, when it was finished, 





apybody would notice that there was Cross 
"_Kdward Garrett, in™ ter Object in Lifes 


searecly 
there. 


Who covets for guerdon a crown 
Should seize it, at first, as a cross; 
All worthy and fadeless renown 
s blossomed of conflict and loss: 
The soldier courts honor in war, 
The scholar t snd hard to fame’s height, 
Long patien ? $ the strange star, 
And noontide ion “hid in the night. 








If this of earth-prizes is truce 
How more shall the honors of heaven— 
The crowns that are hid from our view 
Be only to cross-bearers given 
Earth's chaplets and bays are de ar-bought, 
And won, often, only in strife, 
But they who “the good fight” have foug 
Through conflict and death enter life. 


ht, 


They fashion in crosses their ¢ rowns, 
Unconscious of labor so grat 

And while, through their tears . the y look down 
On burdens of heart and of in and, 

It comes to their thought, while they weep, 
That the rude cross, ded with wings, 

Can no more its old semblance keep— 
And lo! to crown-likeness it springs. 





Oh ye who are bearing the cross. 
L ike Him, who endured His to det ath, 
bs *s Infinite gain in your loss, 
*s life in your sorrow-spent breaths 
Your cross holds the crown of your hope; 
Add the wings—of patience and prayer 
With the promise of God in its seope; 
Your crown of fruition is there! 


WILLIAM ©, 





{ICHARDS. 
——_ - ~or- 


For the Companion. 


AGNES HEDENSTROM. 


One of the best known among English philan- 
thropic institutions is the Scandinavian "Temper- 
ance Sailors’ Home in London, and one of the 
most interesting biographies of the century would 
be that of its foundress, Agnes Hedenstrom. 

Left an orphan when quite a young child, she 
was brought up in the house of wealthy relatives 
in Upsala, Here she was petted and indulged to 
the last degree. 

“Let the child have her way!” said 
friends. “She has no parents, poor thing!" 

All her pranks were overlooked, and she grew 
up animated largely by the desire to enjoy herself 
and have her own way. Still a sense of dissatis- 
faction would make itself felt in life. She 
was not quite happy, though she could have given 
no reason for her despondency. 

One day, she listened to an eminent 
Swedish preacher, and then, for the first time, be- 
came conscious of the religious element lacking in 
her own life, and of the fact that she only needed 
to fill her idle hours with thought and labor for 
others. 

She began preaching to her countrymen in the 
North, where no had been allowed to 
speak in public, first addressing small meetings, 
and finally vast assemblages. 


own her 


her 


however, 


woman 


For some years she continued this work, becom- 
ing at last persuaded that it was her duty to go as 
a missionary to India. But while in London, 
awaiting an opportunity to engage in work abroad, 
she was impressed with the great need of laborers 
among the in Kast London. She 


poor began 


returned fro from it to his former haunts 


and, eat 


S$; 4 


|God! there are at present a good many decently 


| London, whereas, 


dressed men among the Scandinavian sailors in 
when I began my work, there 


| was not a single one of all that came under my 


notice who did not look ragged or slipshod. 

“T can do little to raise funds; but never yet 
have I asked anything in vain from my Heavenly 
Father.” 

It requires strong character for a work like this. 


' But this woman seems to possess it, and to owe to 
| it her fitness for her calling 


—~r— 
TWO SCENES. 

The value of the United States to a poor boy is 
that it permits him to rise just as fast as he can climb. 
No public opinion, class jealousy, nor hereditary aris- 
tocracy interposes the slightest obstacle te his ascent. 


| He may reach the top, if he can, no matter how low 


| vision of another life hi ud dawned, 


| of people in every 


preaching to them in the streets, and it was there | 


that the sound of her own language broke on her 
ear, half-smothered or inarticulate. There home- 
less, drunken Scandinavian sailors were ensnared 
by the hundred, in horrible pitfalls of evil. 

For two years she worked among the sailors, 
preaching and persuading. 

She still shudders at the recollection of her first 
address to some of her countrymen, at a place 
called the Strangers’ Rest. Twenty drunken sail- 
ors had been collected in this room, and, alone 
and trembling, their addressed 
them, while they shrieked and blasphemed. 

One after another, they became quiet, until the 
whole company was finally subdued. Next even- 
they bringing comrades with 
them, and it was not long before a Scandinavian 
lecture-room was permanently established, 

It before Miss Hedenstrém 
could raise sufficient funds for a larger establish- 
but in L880 the Home was founded. 

Of this Miss Hedenstrém is sole manager. 
corresponds with the members 
when they are 
vests their money, and aids many 
picking out his crew. 

Beyond all this, she superintends the Home and 
entertains the 
For 
meals are served ina large dining-room, and 
plenty of space is provided for them to pass their 
amid books and In 
the Home is an immense boarding-house, 
it cannot 
some of its patrons being quite desti- 


country woman 


ing came, some 


was some vers 
ment, 
She 
company, 
and in- 
& captain in 


of her 


abroad on voyages, receives 


“boys” who are temporarily on 


shore. their benefit, bedrooms are kept in or- 
der, 
leisure hours 
short, 
though 
porting, 
tute. 
Miss Hedenstrém says of her charges: 


newspapers. 


of course be entirely self-sup- 


“T have never yet had a sailor among the five 
thousand that have been in this home, who has 





| der to go to bed. 


down he starts. , a third. 


England to st. 


Sixty years ago a poor man 


rate schoolmaster, came from Louis. 


He hada large family, and one of his boys, thirteen 
years old, was made a bread-winner. One day, as 


the boy was driving a dirt-cart, 
horse that hauled it, 


which, with the old 
his father had managed to buy, 
he passed a Baptist church, where the circuit court 
was holding its sessions. The boy, hearing a voice, 
one speaking, stopped his horse by the 
and entered. 


as of some 
sidewalk, 


The young cartman had never before been in court, 
and it happened that Edward Bates, the orator of the 
St. Louis bar, was addressing the jury. The boy lis- 
tened with all his ears, and was so fascinated by the 


advocate’s eloquence, that he stood there, until the 
speech was ended. Then he went out, a changed 
boy. Driving home, he took the horse out of the 


cari, put him into the stable , und sought an interview 
with his father. 
“Father,” said the excited boy, 





upon whom the 
‘“f don’t intend to 
drive a cart any more. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the father, ina 
tone which showed his irritation at the boy’s self-as- 
sertion. 

“Il am going to be a lawyer.” 

“Lawyer!” exclaimed the old gentleman, as much 
astonished as if his son had announced his determi- 
nation to become President of the Republic. 

: “Yes, sir! I’m going to be a lawyer,” repeated the 
wv. 

In a few months, the boy was over in Illinois, 
teaching in a log school-house. But “keeping school’’ 
in those days, though a little more profitable than 
driving a dirt-cart, was not a paying business. In 
two or three years, the youth stepped out of the 
school-house into an office, whose lettered “shingle” 
announced that “Edward D. Baker, Thomsonian 
Doctor,” was expectantly waiting inside for calls 
from patients. 

When he had earned a little money, he left off pre- 
scribing herbs, and began preparing himself for ad- 
ministering the law. Entering a lawyer’ 8 office, he 
svudied he rd, and was admitted at length to the bar 
of Illinois. 

The people of Illinois sent him to Congress, and the 
Mexican War put him into the field, where he distin- 
guished himself as the colonelof aregiment. Subse- 
quently he removed to Oregon, and in 1861 returned 
to Washington as United States Senator. When the 
war broke out, he raised a regiment of volunteers, 
and leaving the Senate chamber, where he had shown 
himself the equalof the eloquent Benjamin, led them 
to Ball’s Bluff. 

“Lie down, boys! Lie 
men, on seeing their ranks decimated by the enemy’s 
bullets. 

They obeyed, but he stood erect, a target for the 
sharp-shooters. 

“Why don’t you lie down 
shoute d a prostrate soldier. 

“My boy!” he replied, “a senator of the U nited 
States can’t afford to lie down before the enemy.” 

In a few minutes, he fell to the ground, dead, with a 
bullet through his brain. The cart-driver had become 
a hero. 

rhe strength of his purpose had become the meas- 
ure of his attainment. 








yourself, colonel? ” 


—or 


FEAR OVERCOME BY PATRIOTISM. 


The precautions necessarily taken by Russian revo- 
lutionists in concealing their proceedings against the 
Government, are almost incredible to us who need 
not fear to submit our deeds to the open light of day. 
A network of conspiracy overspreads the Empire, and 
there are all sorts and degrees of conspirators. 

The Ukrivateli form a very large class, composed 
position of life, beginning with 
the aristocracy and the upper middle class, and reach- 
ing even the minor officials in every branch of the 
Government service, who, though sharing revolution. 
ary ideas, take no active partin the struggle, but lend 
powerful support to the combatants by concealing, 
Whenever it becomes necessary, both objects and 
men. One of this class, Tarakanoff by name, repre- 
sents an extreme of caution. An account is thus 





given of him by the student who took refuge with 
him. 

“He himself opened the door, and immediately 
took us into an inner room. It was an entirely su- 


perfluous precaution, for he was quite alone in his lit- 
tle lodging; but he could not help taking it. He be 
gan by asking if we had not been seen ascending the 
staircase. 

**You know,’ he added, ‘the lodger downstairs, a 
woman with great staring eves, always looks at me 
when she sees me pass. She is a spy; I am sure of 
it.’ As we replied in the negative, he was reassured, 
but turning to me said, with a serious look,— 

“In any case, you must never leave the place. By 
day there is the milliner below; by night there is the 
doorkeeper, who is also a spy. It is very dangerous.’ 

“We passed the evening together, chatting on vari- 
ous subjects. At the least noise upon the stair 
larakanoff broke off to listen. I endeavored to tran- 
quillize him, and said there could be no danger. 

**Yes,’ he replied, frankly, ‘I know it, otherwise I 
should not have invited you. But I can’t help it. I 
am afraid.’ 

“Towards midnight I took leave of my host, in or- 
While I remained awake, however, 
I heard him incessantly pacing his room. 

“On the following day we went to his office. 
night I could hear him turning in bed. 
struck; three; four; he was not —. 

“In the morning, I was awakened by the noise of 
the cuns he was preparing for the tea. I rose imme- 
diately, so as not to keep him waiting. 

“He had a woful aspect. He was pale, almost yel- 
lowish; his eyes were sunken, his look was dejected. 

“*What is the matter with you?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing.’ 

“Nothing! Why, you have the face of a corpse, 
and you did not sleep before four o’clock.’ 

***Say rather that I did not sleep all night.’ 

***But you must be ill.’ 

**No; IT can never sleep when there is anyone 
with me.’ 

“Then T understood it all. ‘I thank you with all 
my heart,’ I said, ‘but I will not cause you so much 
trouble, and at the very first moment I will go away.’ 

**No, no, certainly not, certainly not! If T had 

agined what you were going to say, I would have 
cones aled my feelings. You must remain. It is noth- 
ing.’ 








Next 
Two o'clock 





down!” he shouted to his | 


THE YOUTH’S_ COMPAN ION. 
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“**But you may fall ill.’ 
“Don’t give it a thought. 
better still, tind some medicine.’ 

“I learned afterwards, in fact, that when he could 
bear up no longer, he took anodynes. 

“I looked at him with a mixed feeling of astonish- 
ment and profound respect. The man was ludicrous 
in his fear, but how great was he in his devotion! 
His house was always open to fugitives, and some of 
them had remained his guests for weeks. What must 
he not have suffered, deprived by a cruel caprice of 
nature of that mere physiological quality called cour- 
age. How great, on the other hand, must have been 
his moral force !? 


I can sleep by day, or, | 


or 


For the Companion, 


AMID THE WHEAT. 


Amid the wheat, amid the wheat, 

At morn the sturdy gleaners greet 

What time the meadow-lark } Spepaenes, 

On buoyant wings, and soars and sings. 

The reapers whet their seythes in tune 

Till dies the sunlit afternoon, 

Then homeward thread the laneways through, 
Where grasses gleam with shimmering dew, 
While birds their ve ro r songs repeat 

Amid the wheat, amid the wheat, 





Amid the wheat, amid the wheat 

The poppies find a shy retreat 

With every br that blows is blent 
Their aromatic, drowsy scent 

That wafts the weary soul away 
Across some wid al bay, 

Where shoreless realms of dreamland lie 
Beneath an iridescent sky: 

Such vistas ope to those who meet 

Amid the wheat, amid the wheat. 










Amid the wheat, amid the wheat, 

Who strays with pny tape 3 feet? 

A little maid that comes to se 

Where dwells the braggart amblebess 
A little maid of summers few 

With laughing eyes of pansy inne, 
Whose heart is like a morn in May, 
Whose life an endless holiday: 

Ali! may it ever seem as sweet 

As now to her amid the wheat! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
—+or— 
GUSHING GIRLS. 

The extravagant use made of adverbs and adjec- 
tives by a certain class of young ladies is very har- 
rowing to the feelings of another class of persons, 
who are dignified and grave in their speech. A ten. 





dency to “gush” has made many an otherwise bright 


girl appear to great disadvantage in the eyes of sen- 
sible gentlemen and ladies. Don’t gush, don’t be 


foolishly and wildly extravagant in your use of qual- 


ifying words. 


dies met in the 


for anything tot 





Below is given a conversation heard 
in a street-car recently. 
Two bright-looking 
par. 
“Ts this really you, 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“I’ve been dying t 
1 
isn’t i 
Pha. ba | Dh. ‘ont ctly splendid! 
day 
“p erfectly beautiful!” 
“I’m going right out by your house.” 
“You are?” 
“Indeed 1 am!” 
“How perfectly lovely!” 
“It’s just grand to think I met you!” 
“Oh, perfectly splendid: ” 
“Oh, did you go to the concert?” 
“Go! TL wouldn’t have missed it for all the world!” 
“Wasn't it grand ?” 
“Perfectly!” 
“Splendid !” 
“Mr. K——’s singing was magnificent!’ 
“Perfectly glorious!” 
“Perfectly so!” 
“I was carried entirely away by it!” 
“So was I.” 
“I’m wild to go again! 
“Oh, have you read ‘Silas Lapham’?” 
“Read it? I wouldn't have missed it for a thousaad 
worlds!” 
“Isn't it for ly splendid?” 
“Perfectly 
“I'm pe orfe ~etly crazy to get the next chapter!” 
“Crazy! I count every second until it comes out!” 
“How sweet your new hat i is!” 
“Oh, do you think so?” 
“Indeed, it’s the most perfectly lovely and beauti- 
ful one I’ve seen this year! 
‘How lovely in you to say so!” 
“Horribly hot, isn’t it?” 
“Perfectly dreadful!’ 
“Perfectly so!” 
“Smothering !”’ 


and prettily-dressed young la- 
Sadie?” 


0 see you, and it’s just too lovely | 
ink chat I’ve met you right here, 


Isn't it a perfectly lovely 








“Perfectly” 
“T could not endure it longer,” said our disgusted 
informant, “and T went back and sat with the smok- 


ers rather than sit longer within hearing of the inane 
ramblings of those airy creatures.” 


—— 
MOTHER WAS GOOD TO HIM. 


We can all look back to our childhood days, and re- 
call times when we thought mother was not good to 


us, times when her mild restraints seemed irksome, | 


and even cruel, and when we would have put them 
aside in our wilfulness and anger. In later years we 
understand better how good mother was to us, and in 
all true hearts there comes a feeling of sorrow in re- 
membrance of the times when we were not always 
good to mother. The following beautiful incident 
will touch the hearts of many mothers and sons: 


“But, after all, she used to be good to us.” It was 
a son who said this of a mother whom some nervous 
malady had overtaken, and who was certainly a very 
serious trial to her family. 

The young man’s life, too, was a weary one. He 
was hard-worked through the day, and it was de- 
qeoning to go home at night to fault-finding and fret- 
fulness. 

Harder still was it to sleep, as this son did, week 
after week, and month after month, with all his senses 
half awake, that he might hear his ‘mother’s footsteps 
if they passed his door, and hurry after her to keep 
her from wandering out into the night alone, as her 
melancholy half-madness often led her to try to do. 

Strangely enough, she had turned against her own 
husband and her daughters. Only this one son had 
any power to persuade her for good. His work by 
day and his vigil by night wore on him sorely, but he 
never complained. 

One day his sister asked him how he could bear it 
and be always patient, when she—mother though 
she was—was in the house only as a presence of 
gloom and foreboding and unrest. And the answer 
came,— 

“But, after all, she used to be good to us.” 

And then the thoughts of all the group went bact- 
to the years before this nervous prostration came 
upon her, when she had nursed them in illness, and 
petted them in childhood—when she had been “‘good 
to them,” one and all. 

“T know,” the boy said, thoughtfully, “that I was 
a nervous, uncomfortable child myself the first three 
years of my life. Father said he thought thev’d nev- 
er raise me, but mother said, ‘Yes, she would,’ and 
she tended me day and night for three years, till I be 
gan to grow strong like the rest of you. I owe her 
those three years, any how, and she shall have them.” 
And so he girded himself afresh for the struggle. 


It will not last forever. There are signs which the 
doctors can recognize that the cloud is lifting some- 
| what, and, no doubt, before long she will be ‘her old 
self again. And then will come her son’s reward. 
He will feel that he has paid a little of the debt he 
owed to the love that watched over his weak baby- 
hood. 
| To many mothers, worn by long care, such years of 
melancholy and nervous prostration must come. And 
}the sons and daughters who find their homes sad- 
dened by such a sorrow should lovingly remember the 
days in which they were helpless, and mother was 
“good to them.’’—San Francisco Call. 





ee 
“TUCK HIM UP, BOYS.” 

The celebrated Dr. Bushby, master of Westminster 
School, was a severe disciplinarian. His mode of 
punishment was illustrative of his peculiar charac- 
ter; it was summary and not discriminating. He had 
a wooden horse upon which culprits were placed, and 
the invariable order for making an offender “‘mount” 
(preparatory to treatment by the lash) was, “Tuck 
him up, boys.” 





One day a stone was thrown through the window. 
The doctor raised his head, looked round, and said to 
two of his largest schelars, “Bring him in, boys.’ 
The young men went forth m pursuit of the offender. 
They searched in vain, and were about returning 
when a small Frenchman passed that way. The 
young men seized upon him, and brought him into 
the school-room. When they entered, the doctor 
raised his spectacles, and having surveyed the little 
man from head to foot, said with great composure, 
“Tuck him up, boys.” He was soon mounted and 
fastened upon the wooden horse, and the doctor with 
mechanical exactness laid the cowhide upon his back, 
never faltering at all at the vehement remonstrances 
of the man. 

Having completed tlie chastisement, he ordered the 
boys to lead him out to the yard and let him go. 
This they did. Mortified, and full of anger, the 
Frenchman hastened to the hotel near at hand, and 
made particular inquiries whether the school-master 
was esteemed a gentleman. Upon the assurance that 
he was a very great gentleman, he called for pen and 
paper and wrote a challenge to the doctor. He 
called the servant, a black man from Jamaica, named 
Cesar, and sent him with the note, whilst he would 
wait for an answer. 

Cesar carried it, and handed it to the doctor. The 
doctor read it; again lifted his spectacles to his fore- 
head; surveyed the blackey, and seemed to have some 
dregs of pity stirred within him; but it was only for 
amoment. Turning to the first class, he signalled to 
his youthful “lictors,” and said, “Tuck him up, boys.” 

This was rare sport for the boys, and soon Cxsar was 
seated astride the horse of honor , and well-pinioned. 
The doctor seemed unusually active in spreading the 
oil of cowhide upon Cesar’s back. It was thought 
the doctor intended thus to show his signal displeas- 
ure towards those who will act as seconds in duels. 
| At any rate, Casar never complained that he was 
| slighted, or had received less than his portion. He 
was dismissed, not at all pleased with his errand. 

Meantime the French gentleman became more and 
more impatient; looked out of the window; finally 
| came to the door, and looking up the road, saw Cesar 
wending his way home, rubbing his back. 

“Vat! he exclaimed, as the darkey approached, 
“Vat! He vippe you, too?” 

“Yes,” says Cesar, showing his ivories, and rub- 
bing his bac k 

“Ah! ah!” s the Frenchman, “I see! I see—it 
is de custom of de country. Allons, allons, mon- 
sieur.” 
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A TEACHER’S WEAKNESS, 

Nothing can be more unwise than for a teacher to 
fly into a passion in the presence of his pupils. Such 
folly is disastrous to good government, and nearly 
always ends in mortification and self-abasement to 
the teacher, who is deserving of all the humiliation 
he thus brings on himself. The following laughable 
incident describes the embarrassing position in which 
a teacher placed himself by not bridling his tongue 
when he should have done so: 





“T left my pencil lying on my desk a moment ago,” 
said an irritable teacher in one of our city schools. 
“T cannot find it now.” 

Nothing was said by the pupils. 

“I am very sure I left it right here,” said the teach- 
er, hastily turning over books and papers on his 
desk. 

“Perhaps it is in one of your desk-drawers,” sug- 
gested a pupil. 

All of the drawers are pulled out angrily. 

“No, it isn’t here; I knew it wasn’t’ I left it right 
on this desk just before this class came up to recite,” 
was the frowning reply, in which was conveyed the 
delicate insinuation that some member of the class 
had taken the pencil. 

The teacher searches 
says, sharply,— 

“I’m positive that some one in this room knows 
where that pencil is. I want it returned to this desk 
immediately.” 

No one moves. 

“T will have that pencil again if I have to search 
every desk in this room. Have you got it, Harry 
Johnson?” 

Because Harry Johnson was the most mischievous 
boy in the school was a poor excuse for the teacher’s 
accusing question, and it was little wonder the boy 
angrily replied ,— 

“No, sir; I haven't.” 

“Well, some one has, and that’s all there is about 
And it has been deliberately stolen from this 


igain in all his pockets, and 


it. 
desk 
: At thiat moment a grinning little urchin held up his 
raNn¢ 

“If you please, teacher, the pencil is sticking be- 
hind your left ear.’ 

But the teacher lost that day what he-could never 
find again—the respect of his pupils. 





HARD WORK. 


Mental exertion is very fatiguing to the average 
colored man. Writing a letter entirely exhausts him, 
Texas Siftings says: 





Colonel Yerger has a negro man named Sam, em- 
ployed about the place, and yesterday Sam wanted 
some clerical work done. He ‘said,— 

“Boss, I wants yer ter write me a letter ter my gal, 
in Waco.’ 

“All right, Sam, I'll do it.” 

; “Has yer got de paper an’ de ink, an’ de pen ready 
dar?” 

“Yes, Sam, go ahead.” 

“Write Austin, Texas.’ 

“All right.” 

“Has yer got hit written?” 

“Yes.” 

“All ob hit?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What has yer got written? Read hit to me, boss.” 

“Austin, Texas.” 

“Dat’s right. Now write June de fourteenf.” 

“All right, Sam.” 

As yer got hit down boss 





, already?” 


“Ye 

“G’ way, voss, you am jokin’. 

“June fourteenth.’ 

“You has got hit down all right, 
hit all ober from de be erry beginnin’. 

“Austin, Texas, June fourteenth. - 





Read hit ter me.” 


Now, boss, read 


: 


“Dat’s right. Whew! 
tired. My head aches 


T say, boss, let’s res’ awhile. 


I's like hit was gwinter split.” 
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For the Companion. 
A COBWEB. 


A spider spun his shining web, 
Where tall green grasses grew; 
He darted, with the filmy thread, 
Like a shuttle, through and through. 
A child espied the cobweb where 
It glittered in the sun: 
“Mamma! mamma! I do declare 
The spider’s wash is done! 
*°*Tis Monday morn, you know. Behold, 
The spider’s aprons hung!” s 
Two tiny fly-wings, green and gold, 
On the dainty cobweb swung. 
MARIE LE BARON. 
————~+or—_ 





For the Companion, 


A DAY AT THE SHORE. 


Along this they trudged, Breezy squealing every | 
few moments at sight of a star-fish, with its five | 
jewelled points crusted with very prickly-looking | 
little spines. She did not squeal because she had | 
stepped on one, but because it might hurt so very 
dreadfully if she should! 

On the island was a grove of stunted cedars, | 
with tables dotted around here and there, amid a | 
very discouraged-looking growth of samphire. 
Here Mr. Bright, their father, left them to play 
hide-and-seek, to clamber about over the rocks, or | 
to paddle in the water on the bar, as best they 
liked, while he went off into deeper water clam- 
ming. 

How long they had played there, with the warm 
breezes blowing through their wet clothes, they did 
not know until they saw their father returning and 
hastening towards them with a loud, “Whew- 
w-w!” 

Then they looked and saw that the bar had al- 
ready disappeared under the feet of the advancing 
tide. 

“Hurry, children! Iurry! Or we shall be cut 
off! I didn’t think it was so late!” 

“I’m afraid,” whimpered Breezy ; while Berry, | 
who didn’t exactly like the looks of things, began 
measuring his own diminutive height with his 
eye. 








“It’s pretty deep out there,” said he, with a 








chins as they were steadiiy advancing through it, | 
until their father said, “Here! Catch hold of a| 
shoulder, and my collar now, each of you! And | 
don’t you be frightened when you begin to float. 


| Only, hold on—and keep still—till I say—‘all 
| right,’-—then you can drop your feet again. 


Now 
>» | 


then—ready ? 
“Yes! Yes!” were the trembling answers as the | 


| children called up all their faith, and shut their 
| eyes, that they might not see the rushing, swallow- 


ing waters they were being borne through. 

A few long strides through waves that gurgled 
high around Mr. Bright’s neck and ears, and they 
were safely over, and wading out to the rocks on 
the other end of the neck. 

“IT wouldn’t like to do that again! There was 
hardly an inch to spare!” exclaimed the children’s 
Moses as he blew and shook the water out of eyes, 
nose and ears. ‘Now I should just like to know 
how it happened that I was caught in this way. I 
thought I gave myself plenty of time!” 

“O papa, see! your basket of clams! 
there, getting swallowed up like Pharaoh 

“Well, I couldn’t help it,” said papa, drily. “I 
found I had to leave either the clams or the chil- 
dren, and I concluded it had better be the clams! 
but we can go back there and exchange now, if | 
you want to!” | 


| 
“Oh no, no!” expostulated Berry and Breezy, | 


Way out 


” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


RIDDLING CHARADE, 








My first means a farmer or husbandman. 
Should you call my second, you'd look to see 
Sharp nose, four legs, and a bushy tail; 
Yet there’s many a man might answer thee. 


My whole, indeed, might be one of these men, 
But born in July, sixteen-twenty-four, 
He has passed from earth. Yet his circle of friends 
Is larger to-day than ever before. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC, 


Cross- Words. 

1. A young shepherd so loved by Venus that after 
his death she would not allow his lifeless body to be 
taken from her until the gods decreed that he’ should 
spend half the year on earth, while she spent the 

other half in the lower world with him. 
2. A great Norse giant formed from melting 





Berry and Breezy were at play in the sand- 
bank, when they heard their father calling 
them. 

They had been building a town, with 
streets and squares all nicely laid out, ready 

_ for the buildings which lay piled up, just at 
hand, and which consisted of various bits of 
bricks and rocks and stones. 

No doubt it would have been a very mag- 
nificent city if it had lived to be built, but as 
soon as Berry and Breezy tried to hop upon 
their feet, children and city crumbled to- 
gether, and together rolled in ruins to the 
bottom of the hill. 

But then, they were used to it. That was 
the way they usually descended from their 
sand-bank,—by catching a ride with any 
convenient heap of sand, which, like a train 
of cars, stood always just ready to start. 

The children having thus arrived at the 
foot of their hill, continued their flight 
toward the house. 

Berry, the boy, boy-like, clambered over 
the fence, to conclude his descent on the 
other side upon Breezy’s head, who, girl- 
like, had clambered under it, and who pre- 
sented her bonnet just in time to be stepped 
upon. 

But they didn’t mind it! 
way they usually did. 

After they had giggled sufficiently, and 
picked themselves up enough, they ran on. 

“Mother wants to go to the shore to-day,” 
was the delightful greeting that met them 
at the door. ‘‘So up garret with you, and 
hunt up your last year’s bathing-clothes! 
Be quick, now!” 

“What bag are they in 
for Berry was already gone. 

She met him coming down again on the 
top of his head, after she had received due 
directions from her mother to look for a 
pink bag, with a label on it that began, 
“B-a Ba!” for “Bathing-Clothes.” 

“Don’t stop to laugh, or you’ll make me 
forget!” said Breezy to Berry, very solemn- 
ly, as Berry thus came down upon her sud- 
denly, with his ideas wrong side up, to re- 
cover himself as quickly, and to sit smil- 


That was the 


> 


said Breezy, 











ice, 

3. A youth who escaped from a great laby- 
rinth by means of wings which his father 
made, only to be drowned in the sea. 

4. The faithful wife of the Trojan leader in 
their great war. 

5. The only living man who, with his wife, 
saved from a great flood, landed on Mt. Par- 
nassus, and thence descending, cast around 
stones from which sprang a new race. 

6. The place where the wine-god turned 
pirates into dolphins. 
7. The tirst woman who inhabited this world. 
The Norse gods formed her from a piece of 
wood. 

The initial letters form the name of a maiden 
who saved the life of the hero, Theseus, by 
holding one end of a clue of thread, by which 
means he made his way out of the great laby- 
rinth in which the monster Minotaur lived. 


3. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


In German, but never in ball; 
In cottage, but never in hall; 
Tn coward, but never in brave; 
In freedman, but never in slave; 
In lily, but never in rose; 
In students, but never in beaux; 
In wedding, but never in feast; 
In parson, but never in priest; 
In starling, but never in dove; 
In courtship, but never in love; 
fn arrow, but never in dart; 
In orange, but never in tart; 
In study, but never in art. 
Two little maidens of nursery fame, 
Who never were naughty, and never to blame. 
DAIsy. 
4. 
ANAGRAMS, 

Juvenile Books by a Famous English Lady. 
The Bees’ Fair at Ravenn Wood. 
Millt, the Pencil Eater. 

Lily Dines at St. Hiln House. 
Aunt Idineroif’s Home, 
Tryon Wayte’s Age. 

Annile’s Story. 


Lost Hermes: IRIs. 
LETTER TRIANGLE, 
ae ° o « 
10. . - »« ® 
Se » ° - - 9 
8 ° - 8 
a 
ae 6 
S 5 
3 


From 11 to 11 read a cabalistic word used by 
the ancients, and represented by a triangle of 
letters. It was supposed to cure certain dis- 





ing at her in a very foolish and one-sided 
fashion. 

“Come on, now,” she commanded, “and- 
help me find the B-a bag. They’re in there, 
mamma says.” 

“All right!” said Berry, scrambling up 





( aking: good-car 


e- of the: Baby - 


eases. From 1 to 11, right hand, the same 
word. 
Across. 


10 to 10, A husbandman. 

9 to 9, The poetic name of a certain country 
—‘the blest’—followed by a native of the 
country. 

8 to 8, A serpent of South America. 








with alacrity. “I remember now that was 
what I was coming down for—to ask!” and 
he went ahead, as he always did, spatting all the 
way up the stairs with both hands and feet, like 
a cat. 

“Don’t be so noisy, Berry!” insisted Breezy, 
with dignity. “You spoil my think.” 

“Oh, I'll think for you. B-a, ba! B-a, ba!” 

“Here it is!” cried both children, joyfully, as 
they pounced simultaneously upon a faded pink 
bag, hanging sleepily upon its winter’s nail. 

How they reached the shore, and how they 
pinched themselves into those once respectable 
garments, which were now too short one way and 
too narrow the other, would take too long in the 
telling. 

It is enough that at last, having left mamma 
and baby in the grove, they were picking their 
way, with bare ankles and toes, over the rough 
pebbles and prickly sedge, to a point of rocks 
that jutted out into the water. 

Each had a tight hold of one of papa’s hands, 
and as a compensation to him for thus depriving 
him of the use of those useful members, Berry 


lugged his clam-basket, and Breezy carried his | 


digger. 
It was low water now, and when they had 


climbed down the steep face of the rock, crunch- | 


ing the barnacles as they did so under their little 


reflective shudder. 
guess !” 

“Yes, it is!” said his father, anxiously. “But 
come on! We must get over there somehow, and 
it is deepening every moment!” 

“But we can’t swim, papa,” wailed Breezy, | 
thoroughly frightened, “and we shall all be | 
drowned, and never see mamma or baby any | 
more!” | 


“Most over our heads, I} 








| Bright, hastily. 
On they trudged; spatting along in the shallow to be here safe and sound again, after a passage of 
water at first, that curled up to them in such | such vivid and actual dangers. 


“Do just as I say, and trust to me,” said Mr. 


smiling little dimples! Just as if it was not so 
dreadful and deep out beyond! 


channel, now full of a black and swiftly running 
current. 
“Ugh!” screamed Breezy. “It’s horrid!” 
“Now if it wasn’t so really, awfully true,” said 





| Berry, “wouldn’t it be fun to play we’re crossing | 


the Red Sea ?” 

“Oh, let’s!” moved Breezy ; as if this was a ray 

| of solid comfort, in a dark hour. ‘Only we must 
| be the Risrylites, of course.” 

“And you will be the Moses, papa. 


| get us over all right, won’t you ?” 


And you'll 





| Breezy, “after they got over! 
At last they came toa point that was really a | 


eagerly. ‘Let’s go and tell mamma how we were 
drowned!” 

“But,” said Berry, “if we were really drowned, 
we couldn’t tell her, you see!” 

“Well, most drowned, then!” corrected Breezy, 
and off they ran. 

Soon, clothed in dry garments, and gathered un- 
der a spreading tree, around a very inviting basket 
of lunch, with the foam beating up from the ledge 
of rocks below, and showering them with a flying 
spray of kisses, the children felt how good it was 


“TI know just how the Risrylites felt, now,” said 
I feel just as thank- 
| ful as thankful! and I mean to be real good after 
| this. I don’t mean to go to sliding backwards, as 
| they did, anyhow!” 

“On our sand-bank, do you mean? 
| Berry, touched in a tender spot. 
| «Oh no! inside of me, I mean.” 
| “But how can you slide backwards inside of 
| yourself ?” asked Berry, anxiously. 
| Well, the Risrylites did, and it was wicked 
|too! Now let’s play with baby.” And in a mo- 
ment all three children were rolling about in the 


| 


inquired 


half-reluctant toes, they stepped upon a long san- 
dy strip, or bar, that at this stage of the tide con- | him 


nected the main land with a rocky island farther 
out. | 


mw 


!” stoutly asserted Breezy. 


grass, shrieking with 


“Of course he will, if we look out and mind | frolic. 


With the setting sun they all drove home, all 


The children, amused by their prattle, had hard- | consciously thankful of the delight of being safe! | 
ly realized that the water was already up to their 


Mrs. S. C. STONE. 


laughter and fun and | 


7 to 7, Taken upon one’s self. 

6 to 6, The land that has the largest glaciers 
in the world. 

5 to 5, A native race of Mexico, found by the Span- 
iards. 

4 to 4, A Spanish general who made a Reign of 
Terror in the Netherlands three hundred years ago. 

3 to 3, What is most necessary to animal life. 

2to2, A Hebrew month. 

1, A vowel. 

6. 

CHARADE. 


Oh, how children love my first! 

It makes them laugh as if they’d burst. 
Summer, winter, spring and fall, 

They find enough to please them all. 


My second is a short nickname,— 
For boys and girls ’tis used the same; 
And thus, their playmates unrepressed, 
Young Swedish kings perchance addressed. 
My whole, a curious plant, they say 
Is fed and nourished by decay ; 
In various forms and colors rare 
We find it growing everywhere. 
ANNA M, PRATT. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 
1. 1st whole—Thomas 





2 3 4 
& | Beck | et. 





1 2 3 4 5 
2d whole—Saint | Thomas | of | Canter | bury. 
2. 1, One; 2, We; 3, Else; 4, Number; 5, Make; 
6, Earth; 7, Rose; 8, Every; 9, Death;+ 10, In; 
11, Talent; 12, Hath—OWEN MEREDITH. 


3. Works by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney: “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” “Leslie Goldthwaite,”’ ‘We Girls: 
|a Home Story,” ‘Boys at Chequasset,” ‘The Other 
Girls,” “Patience Strong’s Outings.” 





1, Situation, into a suit. 
crops, Provinces. 


2, Breath, bather. 
4, Is any sly, analysis. 


4. 3, 
| Vine 
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tines « stones, ee of wood and iron, spoons, 
knives, and other indigestible matters. 

“Many amusing anecdotes are told of the strange 
| habits of this bird. Once, it is said, when the ostrich 
| was still a rare sight in Europe, a woman, on hearing 
| of the arrival of a batch of these birds, und being 
| anxious to obtain a sight of them, hastily shut up her 
| house, taking the key ‘of the door in her hand. No 
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The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

tenewals,—Three weeks are required after 
money by us before the date opposite your 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, —Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
t, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-oftiee addre iven,. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice 
your oe ris sent Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done 

The Date against your n 

your paper shows to what t 
‘ 
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The rts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishe sis should be addressed to PER- 
R MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 
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REST IN ACTION, 


Absolute perpetual rest and absolute perpetual ac- 
tivity are equally incompatible with life. 
balanced, 


Each, duly 
is the complement of the other. Sleep is 
simply rest in its completest form—rest of muscle, 
and rest of all the 
The 

beats, nor canit be 


rest of brain, save those 
tough heart rests be- 
much accelerated by 
The 
harder-working lungs rest between inspiration and 
expiration. 


organs, 
necessary to existence. 
tween the 


stimulants without immediate or remote injury. 


The brain must have rest, or fail. Such a case 
unresting as that Kirke 


and there have been thousands like it 


of 
White— 
—should show 


activity of Henry 


scholars that nature holds it sin to 
rob the brain of its rightful rest. who toiled 
like White, penaity in early 
death, have exchanged genius for madness or imbe- 
cility. 

But a large part of our needed rest may be secured 


an unpardonable 
Others, 
instead of paying the 


in connection with a high degree of activity. The 
clerk threatened with “writer's cramp” may eseape, 
not so well by lving for a month ina reclining-chair 


as by engaging im athletic games, chopping wood, or 
rambling in the forests 

Generally only a small part of the 
used, and that be 
action some other part; 
application. 
the cares of State 
as by the sturdy blows 


brain is unduly 
may recuperated by calling into 
that is, by change of mental 
Gladstone doubtless rests his brain from 
such studies as Homer 
of his axe. The pastor’s calls 
at the homes of his flock not only double the good of 
his preaching, but most effectually rest his brain by 


us much by 


the change. 
The 


maniae,. 


mere money-getter tends to become «a mono- 
rhe miser, dying in filth and rags beside his 
hoarded gold, is the end of avarice. The power and 
the disposition to accumulate need to be balanced by 
the 
properly and wisely. 

If one has overworked both stomach and brain, let 


him beware how he yields to the temptation to stim- 


disposition and the power to use acquisitions 


ulate them artificially to their wonted activity. On 
the contrary, let him give each a long rest, while he 


bestirs himself to a general invigoration of his phys- 
ical system. 

So whatever organ has been overused, rest that. 
And this can commonly best be done in connection 
with a full, or a special, activity of other parts. 

oo 
THE BIRD OF 

Mr. C.J 

coveries in Africa,” 


THE DESERT, 


. Andersson, in his “Explorations and Dis- 
gives some interesting facts about 
which he hunted with great success and 
habits “The ostrich, 
when full-grown, stands no less than from seven to 


individ. 


the ostrich, 


whose he closely observed. 


eight feet, and instances are recorded where 


ual birds have attained as much as nine feet. Its 
weight is proportionate. Judging from what I have 


experienced in carrying the dead body, it is not less, 
perhaps, than two or three hundred pounds. Indeed, 
there are persons who believe that the mature bird, 
when in prime condition, a butcher would say, 
will attain a weight of thirty stone | four hundred and 
twenty pounds}. 


“The ery of the ostrich so greatly resembles that of 
a lion as ocensionally to deceive even the natives. It 
is usually heard early in the morning, and, at times, 
also at night. 

“The strength of the ostrich is enormous. 


A single 
blow from its gigantic foot 


(it always strikes forward) 


is suffieient to prostrate, nay, to kill, many beasts of 
prey, such as the hyena, the panther, the wild dog, 


the jackal, and others. 


“The ostrich is exceedingly swift of foot; under 
ordinary circumstances outrunning a fleet horse. 


‘What time she lifteth up herself on high, she scorn. 
eth the horse and its rider.’ On special occasions, 
and far a short distance, its speed is truly marvellous 
—perhaps not much less than a mile in half a minute. 
Its feet appear hardly to touch the ground, and the 
length between each stride is not unfrequently twelve 
or fourteen feet. 

“The food of the ostrich, in its wild state, consists 
of the seeds, tops and buds of various shrubs and 
other plants. But it is often difficult to conceive how 
it cun manage to live at all, for one not unfrequently 
meets with it in regions apparently destitute of vege 
tation of any kind. When in confinement, no bird 
or other animal exercises so little discrimination in 
the choice of its food; for it then swallows with 


sooner, however, had she arrived on the spot where 
the birds were kept, than one of them stalked gravely 
up to the lady, and, snatching the key out of her 
hand, deliberately, and to her great horror, swallowed 
it, shutting her out of her house. 

***One day,’ says Methven, in his ‘Life in the Wil- 
derness,’ ‘a Muscovy duck brought a promising brood 
of ducklings into the world, and with maternal pride 
conducted them forth into the yard. Up, with sol- 
emn and measured stride, walked the ostrich, and, 
wearing a most mild and benignant cast of face, 
swaHhowed them all, one after the other, like so many 
oysters, regarding the indignant hissings and brist- 
ling plumage of the hapless mother with stoical in- 
difference.’ ”’ 

—— 


SMALL CHANGE, 


Pennies are the basis of all saving; as the old say- 
ing, ‘“Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves,”’ reminds us. In the East 
pennies are indispensable in making change, and 
large store-keepers even pay premiums to procure 
them when scarce. But in some parts of the West in 
this country no use is made of any change smaller 
than five-cent pieces, or “nickels,”’ as they are called. 
Needles, pins, sticks of candy, and things of slight 
value are sold by the nickel’s worth, never by the 
cent’s worth, as in New England. People unused to 
such a dearth of pennies are puzzled at the queer 
ways resorted to for making change. The following 
incident is in point: 


A stranger stepped into a post-office in California 
to buy two three-cent stamps, und laying down a ten- 
cent piece, said to the post-master,— 

‘Two threes, please.” 

The official was talking with a lounger in the office, 
but, without interrupting his conversation, handed 
out three three-cent stamps and a postal card. Think- 
ing it must be a mistake, the stranger pushed back the 
card and one of the stamps, saying,— 

“Only two; two is all I want.” 

The post-master stopped talking with his friend, 
and scanned his customer closely. 

“Wal, strange r, I’ i sell you the two if that’s all 
you want, an’ all you’re bound to have; but the oth- 
ers won't cost you any more. Ten cents squares the 
score either way. 

“Ten cents! What do you mean? 
stand you,” was the’reply. 
two three-cent stamps,—that’s siz cents! 
give me four cents change?” 

‘Land o’ Goshen! pardner,”? exclaimed the post- 
master, “there aint four cents this side the Rockies 
’cept as curiosities. We don’t truckle in cents out here 
—nothing smaller’n nickels. So if you must have 
two stamps, you’ve got to pay ten cents for ’em, or 
take your change in something else. Have your 
choice. A good many people take postals; postals are 
handy to have in the family; will you take them?” 

“No, I'll take the stamps. These’ll do all right. 
Thank you.” 

And the man left the shop wondering if Uncle Sam 
meant that his Western children should be “short” on 
pennies. 


I don’t under- 
“IT gave you ten cents for 
Can't you 


— 
CROOKED ANSWERS. 


School-children become possessed of many singular 
and amusing ideas. Here are some in the form of 
answers to questions asked by their teachers. 


‘Describe the heart.” 

“It is a comical shaped bagw’ 

“What is a voleano?” 

“A voleano is a large mountain with a hole at the 
top and a fireplace at the bottom, and sometimes the 
lire comes out at the top, and destroys the cities at 
the bottom, if there are any.” 

“Mention any occupation considered injurious to 
health.’ 

“Occupations which are injurious to health are car- 
bolic acid gas, which is impure blood.’ 

“Is a bootmaker’s trade injurious to health?” 

“Yes, very injurious; because the bootmakers press 
the boots against the thorax, and, therefore, it presses 
the thorax in, and it touches the heart, and if they 
do not die, they are cripples for life.” 

“What is the feminine of goose?” 

“Ganderess.” 

“Where was Bishop Latimer burned to death?” 

“In the fire?’ 

Another pupil writes,— 

“When food is swallowed it passes through the 
windpipe, and the chyle passes up through the back- 
bone, and reaches the heart, where it meets the oxy- 
gen, and is purified.” 


- 
THEY OPENED THEIR EYES. 

A country mother whose daughter was about to 
visit the city for the first time felt called to give time- 
ly admonition, and did so in the following ambitious 
way: 

“Sary Jane, don’t act green. When J went to the 
city, they wa’n’t nobody that would ’spishion I hadn’t 
been born and raised in reg’lar ¢ ‘ity style. 

“There'll be hankerchers at ev'ry plate at the table, 
an’ a bowl o’ water to wash your face an’ hands in 
when you’re done eatin’. 

“Don’t eat a thing with your knife. I’ve read that 
time an’ again. It’s slow work eatin’ soup with a 
fork, but when one’s in Rome, one must act the Ro- 
map. 

“It looks real smart an’ purty to say a little French 
once in a while, an’ if a lady calls on you, you must 
foller her to the door, an’ say — 

**Bon jower, mesh-sheer 

“I guess some folks opened their eyes.’ 

No doubt they did. 

~~ 
“THAT TRICK,” 


are more ambitious to learn a trick 
whose only attraction is its difficulty than they are to 
master a hard proposition in geometry. The follow- 
ing anecdote may open their eyes to the folly of such 


Some boys 





ambition. 


A young man, whose social position was high, but 
whose understanding was weak, had acquired the 
trick of throwing up a cherry in the air, snd catching 
it in his mouth. One day he was practising the trick 
before x company of ladies and gentlemen, who were 
not a little amused at his selfcomplacency. As the 
twelfth cherry was caught, an old man asked: 

“Pray, tell me, sir, what dog taught you that trick?”’ 


o~- 
DOUBTFUL CONFIDENCE, 

We agree with Tommie that his mother’s actions 
indicated a painful lack of confidence. 

Going smilingly up to her one day, Tommy said, — 
“Ma, hain’t I bee *n real good since I begun goin’ to 
Sunday school? 

“Yes, my lamb,” answered the mother, fondly. 


« And you trust me now, don’t you, ma?” 
“Yes, darling 








oT hen,” pon up the little innocent, ‘“‘what makes 
you keep the cookies locked up in the pantry the 
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JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


For ASTHMA, 


ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 








or injurious properties whatever. 


The success which has attended the use of this preparation makes it worthy 
the attention of all who suffer from these distressing complaints. 

The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a few years since for the 
benefit of his health, which was impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physician, who became interested 
in his case, his asthma disappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much for him, Within the past few years this Remedy has been used in thousands 
of the worst cases with astonishing and uniform success. 


It contains no poisonous 


Send for sample and descriptive pamphlet to the proprietors, 
JosePH BurRNETT & Co., Boston, MASS. 








The characteristic feature of 
THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE 


is the Patent Removable, Steel-Centered and Self-Sharp- 
ening Calks. These are made of a core of fine steel 
within an outside of the best iron,—a combination which 
gives the Calks great strength and durability. From 
their peculiar structure and shape, the iron tends to 
wear away faster than the steel wherever they pene- 
trate the ice or ground, and the Calks always remain 


| sharp. 


Pp. 
Besides the sharp Calks, two other shapes—the Siem 
and half-blunt—have been devised for use where sfarp 
ealking is not required, but where some calking is 
needed, 

The six sizes of sharp Calks, together with specimen 
sizes of the half-blunts and blunts, are shown below. 


FULL-SIZE, 





9-16 in. 
Half-blunt. 


1-2 in, Blunt, 


MILL CIiTy, WYOMING Co., PENN.,? 
March 2, 1885. "§ 

T have used the steel-centered Calks you sent me last 
winter. They have given good satisfaction, and I have 
had inquiries about them from my customers. They 
think they are just the thing for winter use I am satis- 
tied they are tlie best shoe in existence for winte 

ANDREW AGER, Blacksmith. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., March 26, 1885. 
I have used a set of NEVERSLIP Shoes and Calks ona 
long-gaited 1,100-pound driving horse, and my opinion 
of them is best shown by the fact that next winter I shall 
use them again on the same horse, ar put them on my 
two other horses, CHAS, 8S. DAVIs. 


panion readers who will do this. 





same as ever? 





The Neverslip Horseshoe Co. 


The cuts below show the appearance of 
CALKS AFTER USE. 


We are not aware that they are better than thousands 
of others that have been used. They were sold out of 
the common stock, and having come into our hands, 
are chosen merely to illustrate the ordinary effects of 
wear. 

The cuts of different sizes, in the right-hand column, 
illustrate the ordinary wear on country roads. 

The Calks shown in the middle column were roaded 
250 miles, mostly on Macadamized streets in Hartford, 
Conn.,, on a horse owned by C. B. Boardman, Esq. 

The Calks shown in the left-hand column were in ser- 
vies 34 days, and were roaded 425 miles. Horse owned 

B. F. Ricker, Esq., and driven in and out of the city 
a Boston. 








1885. 


H., March 31, 
It gives us great pleasure to testify to the excellence of 
1 


VER, N. 


your patent Shoes and s. We have had one horse 
shod, and have used him in a milk-cart and in a team all 
winter without changing the calks, and it is impossible 
for him to slip on the ice or frozen ground. We shall 
have all our horses shod with them another winter. 
YOUNG BROTHERS. 


BLOOMSBERG, PA., April 6, 1885. 

I consider your Shoes a success. They are just what 
they are claimed to be. After being in use for over two 
months with the same calks, I find them still to be 
sufficiently sharp © to enable me to drive over ice with 
safety. WILSON, Travelling Salesman. 


We want every reader of the YOUTH’s COMPANION, who has a friend who owns a horse, to show him 
this advertisement, and we are willing to pay a very liberal commission for every set of Shoes sold by Com- 
Read the offer of Commissions we will pay, on the last page of the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION for July 9th, and write for Catalogue and Price List. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE $CoO., 
86 India Wharf, Boston, Mass, 











